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WORK FOR NATIONAL COOPERATION. 


The National Chamber of Commerce is a big organiaa- 
tion. It 
tvpifies the spirit of the times 


represents country-wide business interests. It 
the spirit of progress, 
Where a few years ago business men representing a tre 
mendous element in the progress and prosperity of the 
country were disorganized, divided by sectional interests, 
acting as individual units along individual lines in a weak 
and futile endeavor to accomplish indivdual ends, they 
now have a great natonal organization through which they 
may cooperate along the many lines of common interest. 
This organization, representing as it does such a vast and 
powerful aggregation of business thought and enterprise 
must be and men broad in mind and far- 
seeing in vision. Such a man is JoHN H. Fauey, who 
was reelected president of the National Chamber at the 


third annual meeting recently held in Washington, and 


is officered by 


whose plea for national cooperation made on that oceasion 
stands out clear and strong to the business world from 
among the galaxy of speakers of national reputation there 
assembled. 

Mr. Fahey said: 

“Shocked as almost never before in our history by the 
terrific impact of an unexpected war, the country’s bus- 
The 


unsettling character of this disturbance you well know; 


iness was almost prostrated less than six months ago. 


and yet within this short period the recovery from it has 
been little short of marvelous. Able and patriotic business 
men, and resourceful organizations of business men, did 
their full share, working shoulder to shoulder with the 
responsible heads of the Government in repairing the broken 
down machinery and in restoring shattered confidence. 
“That this great historical happening will have far- 
What the 
effect will be depends largely upon us as a people, on the 


reaching results eannot be denied. ultimate 


wisdom of our statesmen and the courage and leadership 
Perhaps this catastrophe has brought 
us to a keener realization of our common interests than 


of our business men. 


ever before. The farmer and the worker have come to 
see their dependence on the transportation agencies and the 
business men and likewise there has developed an equally 
better understanding on our own part of our relation to 
these other great interests. It seems clear that we are going 
further out into the world than ever before; that America 
and things American will be better known in lands where 
we have been almost strangers. In this evolution let us 
see to it that our America carries the impression we would 
like to have it convey, that it stands for liberty and justice 
and honest dealing. On no other basis ean our influence 
be long sustained. 

“In the countries across the Atlantic now rent by strife, 


but a few months ago things of serious portent were devel 








Violent social, racial and religious prejudices were 


oping. 
Kven 


aroused over projected reforms in nearly all of them. 
But when the cataclysm came dissen- 


civil war threatened. 
Rich and poor, high and 


sions were forgotten over night. 
low, came together in each nation in the common cause. 

“The example is sharply before us. De we need any 
ereater crisis than that through which we have passed so 
recently to make clear to all of us the necessity of real 
national cooperation and understanding? It is quite as 
patriotie, it is quite as much our duty, that in the blessed- 
ness of peace we should forget prejudices and partisanships 
and undertake to work together efficiently and persistently, 
supporting with all our energy that which makes for the 
ereatness of the Republic and of its people. 

“As we go forward in this effort we will surely find 
that so far as business is concerned, unity of action and 
efficient organization will prove a great instrument for 
helpfulness and for service. It is with this sense of service 
that we should support it and work for it,—for better 
business and a grander Republic.” 





A ‘“‘USE MORE COTTON” EXHIBIT. 





As we go to press the cotton goods exhibit at the Par- 
tridge Inn, Augusta, Ga., which is slated for March 4th and 
5th, has grown in proportions far in excess of the original 
expectations of its projectors. Practically the whole board 
of Governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 


tion have this matter in charge, headed bp President T. I. 
Hickman of Augusta. Mr. Hickman has fathered the 


cotton uniform movement, and is strongly behind any move- 
ment tending to the greater use of American made cotton 
goods. The active work of preparing the exhibit is in 
charge of Miss Catherine Black, who is not only a member 
of one of Augusta’s prominent families, but is also a de- 
signer and decorator of great ability. 

The Partridge Inn is one of Augusta’s greet trio of 
exclusive winter resort hostleries and offers unexcelled ad- 
vantages to guests quite aside from the “little exposition” 
as the cotton products show has been locally named. The 
following delightful program has been arranged fcr the 
two days of the show: 

Afternoon, 4:00 to 6:00—Address by T. I. Hickman, 
the president of the association. Music and tea. 

Evening, 8:30 to 9:30—Musie by the First Presbyte- 
rian Chureh Orchestra, Miss Margaret B. Battle, soprano, 
and Miss Adele Petit, pianist. 

Second Afternoon, 4:00 to 6:00—Tea, music, and an 
address by R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., on the uses 
of eotton goods. 

Evening, 8:30 to 9:30—Exhibition of faney dancing and 
music. 

Sesides the individual exhibit of the mills, dresses and 
suits will be shown on living models. 

Among the exhibits shown are the following: 

The American Printing Company and the Fall River 
Bleachery will make displays of an infinite variety. 

The Parkhill Manufacturing Company of Fitchburg, 
Mass., will make a display of their ginghams, as well as 
children’s dresses all made up. They have sent 1,000 sam- 
ple books to be given away. 

The Indian Head Mills at Cordova, Ala., will exhibit 
materials for ladies’ collar and cuff sets, and will give away 
a large number of these at the exhibit. 
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Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C., will show their 
new cotton uniforms, which they have adopted for 500 
girl students, and the Judson Mills, of Greenville, S. C., 
will make exhibits of ladies’ skirts. 

The Saxon Mills, of Spartanburg, have sent materials 
for house dresses, as well as the Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
the Brogon Mills, the Georgia Cotton Mills and several 
others. 

“New uses for cotton,” as it will be urged by the mute 
eloquence of this display, means not only support for an 
American crop monopoly; not only patronage for the south 
ern cotton planter and the American cotton manufacturer. 
More than that. There is in this “little exposition” the 
message of economy—the ; roof, that for wearing apparel 
and for household purposes, cotton presents advantages, 
in high merit of material, in durability of service, in smaller 
comparative cost, and in satisfaction as to appearance 
over the materials now usually employed. It will be shown 
that cotton can supplant many materials now popularly 
used for attire and for the home, at a more reasonable 
outlay, with greater durability and with greater comfort, 
giving a better appearance and not only using materials of 
American manufacture, but made from raw product grown 
in the South. 





AN HONEST CONFESSION. 


The Raleigh News and Observer says: 

“We must make advancement in North Carolina in the 
protection of the childhood of the state. It is going to 
come ,and there is no better time than now for the General 
Assembly to take a step in advance of previous legislation 
as to child labor. 

To this “Everything” replies, 

“True, but while ‘we,’ meaning the state, have been 
sleeping the cotton mills have made the advance. Out at 
White Oak the Cones have a much finer school building 
than the City of Greensboro boasts. And as good teachers 
as can be employed are found there. The children are 
being educated and are happy. Had they remained on the 
farms they would have grown up in ignorance. The cotton 
mills have advaneed while the rest of us slept.” 


BELGIAN REFUGEES AS OPERATIVES. 


In discussing the war situation in England Textile Mer 
cury thinks it is doubtful whether there are many males 
among the Belgian refugees who have a practical acquaint 
ance with “mule” cotton spinning. The total number of 
cotton spinning spindles in Belgium does not exceed 1,500,- 
000, and about 1,000,000 of these are ring spindles, worked, 
no doubt, entirely by females. 

This would seem to be a splendid opportunity for the 
cotton manufacturers of this country to secure more oper- 
atives, and judging from the industrious habits of the Bel- 
gians at home, these operatives should soon become equal 
to or better than the best of our present foreign operatives. 
Moreover the wages paid here are far in excess of that paid 
for york of a similar nature in their home country. While 
the South is making offers from an agricultural standpoint, 
some other sections should consider these people from an 


industrial point of view. 
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Ix Rea. LIFE. 


(With apologies to the Hearst Newspaper Syndicate.) 


There are two kinds of artists. One kind depicts ob 


jects as they see them. The other kind visualizes an in- 


aginative fancy. The nearest approach we get to exact 
duplication is by means of the camera. 

The picture on the left is child labor as visualized by 
an artist. The picture on the right shows girl spinners 
leaving a North Carolina cotton mill as caught by the 
camera. 

The editorial writer whose remarks inspired the artist 
responsible for the picture on the left, said: 

“The genius of men has perfected machines re 
quiring only the slightest touch on the flying thread, 

or some light part of the machinery—and the light 

hand of the child is put at that work while the whole 

suffering body of the child is keyed up to destructive 
nervous rapidity keeping pace with the machine.” 

The artist visualized this description, but, fortunately 
for humanity, actual conditions do not measure up to these 
perfervid imaginations. 

Lewis W. Hine, staff photographer for the National 
Child Labor Committee, recently spent several weeks in 
the South investigating, and on his return he is reported 
to have said: 

“I was shocked to find conditions still so bad in 

North Carolina. The legal age limit there for fae 

tories is 13 years, but from my study of 20 mills in 

North Carolina alone, I believe that there are hun- 

dreds of violations, and that the 1910 census figures 

which reported 4,000 children under 14 in the cotton 
mills of that one state and 100,000 children under 

14 in non-agricultural work throughout the country, 


are a conservative estimate of the number of young 


children at work today. There are still 20 other 
states besides North Carolina in which the employ- 
ment of children under 14 in mills or canneries is 
legal, so that the physieal danger and the lack of 
edueation from premature work continue unchecked.” 


Just why does Mr. Hine always go‘to the South in search 


of his horrible examples? 


Why do these pretending seek- 
ers for the truth back some child up into a corner, photo- 
graph it, and ery, “we’ve found it?” Why not photograph 
whole groups of operatives as they leave the mill door, in 
the North as well as in the South, and publish these com- 
parative photographs for public education? The southern 
cotton mills ean stand the test if given fair play. Dare 
the Child Labor Committee do this? 


Word pictures are easily put together and pen pictures 
to visualize the descriptive matter are produced as a part 
of the day’s work. The picture and quotation produced 
on this page is from a great newspaper and is used only 
as a typieal example. The reading public is being con- 
tinually flooded with statements and figures from the sece- 
retaries and paid agents of the societies as well as many 
who are looking for political preferment by the publicity 
route. Such preachments as these form the foundation 
on which the editorial writer and his artist build. 


In conclusion perhaps we can do no better than quote 
a prominent attorney, who, in presenting the closing argu- 
ment before the jury in a strenuously contested patent case, 
had one each of the objects of contention brought before the 
jury and then said: “Gentlemen of the jury, you have 
heard the long and learned discourses of my friends on 
the other side and I know you are tired. However, I shall 
not detain you. There are the objects under discussion. 


Are they alike? Look at them!” 








SOUTHERN TEXTILE CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held at Asheville, N. C., on June 25 and 26. These 
dates come on Friday and Saturday and will be convenient 
for many mill exeeutives to be present. Chairman Iler of 
the arrangement committee announces that the headquarters 


will be at the Laneren hotel. Some of the entertainment 


features will be as follows: 
Friday, 11 A. M.—Special entertainment for ladies at 
the Battery Park hotel, by C. E. Railing, proprietor. 
Friday, 3:30 P. M.—To Biltmore Estate, courtesy of the 
estate, 


Special arrangement by Board of Trade for trans- 
portation. Round trip, $1.00 per passenger. Time of 


trip, 3% hours. 


Friday, 9 P. M.—Entertainment on roof garden of Lan- 
eren hotel. 

Saturday, 11 A. M.—Visit and inspection of the Y. W. 
C. A., or to the Bon Marcha, North Carolina’s largest de- 
partment store. This is especially for the ladies, and they 
will be accompanied by several of the ladies of Asheville 
as escorts. 

Saturday, 4:30 P. M.—Automobile ride to Overlook 
Mountain 3117 feet above sea level. Courtesy of the Board 
of Trade and automobile owners of Asheville. The view 
of the sun set at this point is considered the finest view 
in the world. 

Saturday, 9 P. M.—Grand Concert in the “Big Room” 
of the Grove Park Inn hotel, courtesy of F. L. Sealey, pro- 
prietor. 

The gentlemen in direct charge of the arrangements are: 

Alonzo Iler, Chairman of the entertainment committee 
of the Association. 

J. Baillis Reetor, Chairman convention and entertain- 
ment committee of the Board of Trade. 

N. Buckner, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 

Everyone attending this meeting is requested to wear 


cotton clothes. 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION. 


The next annual convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturer’s Association will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
on April 13-14 at the Hotel Chisea. The hotel will make 
reservations as members request. Application has been 
made to the railroads for reduced round trip rates. Two 
lines are considering special! trains from Atlanta. 

One of the objects éonsidered by the Board of Governors 
in selecting Memphis was the securing of attendance by a 
large number of western jobbers with whom members have 
long done business, but had slight opportunity of personal 
acquaintance and it is expected that this meeting will be 
particularly interesting from this standpoint. 

A plan was suggested of chartering a boat to carry as 
many of the members as wished to go to New Orleans, 
down the Mississippi River, but investigation has proved 
that this plan is impracticable as there are no suitable 
boats running. However, arrangements will be made for 
a special train to leave Memphis at night and be in New 
Orleans the next morning, providing enough members de- 
sire to make such a trip. 

The program is being prepared and will be fully equal 


to past programs in point of interest. 
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‘“‘THE PHILOSOPHER-AT-LARGE.’’ 





The philosopher-at-large tells us that if the ladies at- 
tempt the colossal job of running the government for us 
when they haven’t as yet qualified in the two-by-four job 
of running our individual homes, it will be very much like 
a joke. 

He says: “Examine her with a cold, bargain-counter 
eye, an eye unclouded by sentiment, and you'll admit that 
as a business proposition woman is a failure. The most 
easual student of home-life knows that she has failed in 
what for countless generations has been her own peculiar 
sphere. In no division of the field of labor is the work so 
disorganized, so inefficient as it is in the kitchen patch. 
Man alone has got to work out the problem of home life and 
get it out of the kinks.” 

When we were about to take up the eudgel in defense of 
the woman, the philosopher held up his finger in a sort-of- 
wait-a-moment-way and added: 

“Grandfather would still be waiting far into the winter 
for his homespun suit if he had not invented for grand- 
mother the spinning wheel. It was grandfather who took 
the spinning wheels and the looms out of grandmother’s 
hands and put them into factories. And now in these days, 
by spending ten or fifteen minutes and as many dollars on 
a Saturday night, we have our ready-to-wear-suits. 

“Then grandfather took the knitting needles out of 
grandmother’s hands, and in his factories he knit his own 
underclothes and socks, mittens and mufflers. 

“Then not to be selfish, grandfather took grandmother’s 
dress patterns and dummies from her, and over his own 
store counters gave her gowns and shirtwaists and lingerie 
and neckwear and bonnets. 

“The old oaken bucket sounded very good in song, but 
grandmother did not love it when she had to plow through 
the snow or had to wade in the mud to fetch every drop of 
water for the household. So grandfather built reservoirs 
and laid pipes, and now grandmother cheerfully hums 

“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood” 
as she turns on the faucet and fills the bathtub. 

“Grandmother used to save the tallow and make candles, 
but what is the use, grandfather has done about everything 
to make it easy for grandmother with patent wash tubs, 
clothes wringers and the flatirons, and in his factories bot- 
tles her pickles, preserves her fruits, cans her vegetables, 
jars her jams, souses her mackerel, stews her plum pudding, 
prepares her breakfast foods and even bakes her bread, 
eakes and pies, and now grandmother with nothing to do 
wants to come along and run the government. No wonder 
grandfather says, Gee! What next?”—Graphite. 





SUPPLY MEN COMING TO ATLANTA. 


The Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers Associa 
tion will hold its annual convention in Atlanta on April 
14, 15 and 16 and the outlook at present indicates the 
largest attendance of any convention ever held by this 
association. The program will be unusually attractive and 
interesting, and will be so arranged that the business meet- 
ings will oceur in the daytime, while the evenings will be 


devoted to social events. 
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The Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N.C. 


BY J. E. SIRRINE.* 


In an article printed in the February issue of Corron, 
the writer gave some general rules to be observed in the 
location and arrangement of a cotton mill, and in this ar- 
ticle will give a description of a mill which illustrates some 
of the principles referred to. 

The mill selected for the purpose of illustration is the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, at Lexington, N. C., which is now 
tended to 40,000 spindles. 
Cheeks, requiring 30’s warp and 41’s filling, the entire out- 


a 25,000 spindle mill, but which is in process of being ex- 


It was built to make Dimity 


put being used in the manufacture of athletic underwear 
by the B. V. D. Company, whose products are well known 
to every one. 

The mill when finished will have installed, as already 


stated, 40,960 ring spindles and 1,100 automatie looms. 


it will be seen that all machinery rests upon absolutels 
rigid floors. The first floor, which includes both the weave 
shed and the spinning room, is supported by tar concrete. 
which in turn rests directly on the ground, while the carding 
machinery, which is on the second floor, rests on a rei 

forced concrete floor of mushroom type construction. This 
insures absolute smoothness of operation and maintains per- 
fect alignment of machinery during its entire life, a thing 
which is impossible where wooden beams and floor plank 
are used. 

The handling of the product during the process of manu 
facture is as follows: Cotton is opened in an opening roon 
adjoining the warehouse, and is fed from the bale directly 
on to a traveling apron in front of a bale breaking feeder. 


In practice, it is customary to open ten or more bales at 











THE ERLANGER CotTron MILLS 


It is not the purpose of the writer in this article to dis- 
euss the relative merits of electric transmission versus me- 
chanical transmission, nor to say that the particular type of 
building used at this plant is best adapted for all conditions. 
These are questions that can only be decided by studying 
the conditions surrounding each case, but in this particular 
instanee it was thought best to adopt the type of building 
which is illustrated here, and to use electric transmission, 
making use of individual motors wherever possible. 

The general arrangement of the property is shown by 
the plat sheet on the next page, on which can be seen the 
grouping of the buildings with respect to each other, and 
also the railroad tracks used in the handling of cotton, coal 
and finished product. 

There are also shown in this article some sectional draw- 


ings showing the construction of the building, from which 


*Mill Architect and Engineer, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AT LEXINGTON, NortrH 





CAROLINA. 


a time, equivalent to a full day's run, and to take a portion 
from each bale, so as to insure a uniform mixture. The 
traveling apron delivers the cotton into the feeder, where 
it receives its first opening and cleaning process, and from 
there it is drawn by a snetion fan through a galvanized 
iron pipe and delivered in front of the automatie feeders 
in the picker room. 

In the picker room it passes through the sueceessive ma 
chines, opener, breaker and finisher, and is delivered near 
the front end of picker room in the form of finished laps. 
From this point it is carried directly to the cards, passing 
through the various preparatory machines in the card room, 
and finishes at the end of ecard room in the form of fine 
roving. From this point it goes down an elevator to the 
spinning room, working through the spinning room to the 
spooler and warper rooms, which are located between the 


spinning room and the weave room. The warp yarn, which 
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is prepared in this room and put in the form of section 
beams, then goes to the slasher room, which is in one end 
of the weave room, although eut off from the room proper 
by a glazed partition. 

The filling varn of course goes direct to the weave room, 
without any special treatment. 

After being woven, the product, still traveling in the 
same direction, is carried to the cloth room, where it is 
brushed, folded, inspected, baled and shipped. 

A study of the machinery plans will show that the route 
traveled by the stock in process is in one direction always, 
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THe 1500 Kw. Turso-GENERATOR. 


The 


machinery is so arranged that there is no possibility of yarns 


and ean be handled with a minimum amount of labor. 


getting mixed. 

One elevator serves the entire mill, and as the travel is 
only for one story, no difficulty has been experienced in 
handling all the product on this machine. 
elevator goes down loaded, and comes back with empty 


In practice, the 


COTTON 


Tue Ligut AND Roomy Section DevoTrep TO THE PICKERS. 








Lobbins. Very little labor is needed to deliver the produet 
to the elevator. 

The power plant consists of a 1,500 Kw. steam turbine, 
the compact appearance of which will be at once noted in 
the illustration, taking steam from a battery of Manning 
boilers, built to carry 200 pounds pressure, and with extra 
length tubes, so that about 30 degrees superheat is obtained, 
without any specially designed superheater. In practice, 
only four of these boilers are used at a time, leaving one 
spare boiler which is always available for cleaning or re- 
The 


condensing consists of a C. H. 


pairs. 


apparatus 























A View or THE Carp Room. 

Wheeler Manufacturing Company’s surface condenser, wit! 
a combined wet and dry rotative vacuum pump. The eireu- 
lating pump is a motor driven centrifugal, which takes its 
water supply from a cold well just outside the turbine room, 
and cireulates it through the condenser and back into the 
pond. The discharge pipe back to the pond terminates in 


a system of spray nozzles, furnished by the Spray Engin- 
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SECTION ON LINE “G"-"ti" 


Two views are shown, one indicatlng the method of attach- 


eering Company, and which cool the circulating water for 
ing the motors and the other showing a general view of the 


re-use. 
Up to this time, it has been found possible to maintain room. 
The loom motors are 43 horsepower enclosed motors, 


with waste packed bearings, and are furnished with a steel 
pinion which engages with a gear on the loom shaft, this 
gear being used to take the place of a pulley. A detail 
view of this drive is shown as well as a general view of the 


a temperature not exceeding 85 degrees in the pond, and in 
normal weather it is easily possible to keep this water down 
to a very much lower temperature, and therefore, a good 
vacuum is readily obtained. 

Wiring for the weave room and spinning room is ear- 
big room. 

It is not intended in this article to give any technical 
description of the machines themselves, nor any of the de- 








SECTION ON LINE “I"-"J 
ried in tunnels underneath the floor, from which taps are 
brought directly upward to the motors on the machines. 


Wiring for the card room is carried in conduit and dis- 
tributed to the motors in this room, which are on the ceiling, 
as will be noted in the illustration. 

Exeept the motors used in driving ecards, drawing, slub- 





bers, roving, slashers and warpers, each motor is attached to 
a single machine. 

In the completed mill, there will be 160 spinning frame 
motors and 1,100 loom motors, besides the motors used for 





driving pickers, spoolers, ete. 

Motors driving the pickers are belted to the beaters, but 
no shafting is used. This arrangement is plainly shown in tails of wiring or connections, this latter having been de- 
scribed recently in an article written for one of the electrical 


A Dera View OF THE Loom Drive. 


the illustration of the picker room. 
Motors driving the spinning frames are mounted di- magazines. 

rectly on the cylinder which is especially designed for this The individual electrie drive was adopted, with the hope 

purpose, so there are neither gears, nor belts in this drive. that the absolutely uniform speed which might be obtained 
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THE ERLANGER MILL AND 


on the spinning frames and looms would show a sufficient 
inerease in production to warrant the extra cost of it, and 
it is believed that the records from this mill will show, be- 
vond a doubt, that the plan adopted was the proper one. 

Without going into too much detail, it may be stated 
that the average production per loom per week, for a 
period of eight weeks, has been in excess of 210 yards on 
80 pick goods, the looms being speeded at 160 picks per 
minute. 

In practice these looms are started up a few minutes 
ahead of the normal running time, and the power is allowed 
to stay on the weave room during the noon hour, if they 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 


so desire. Ordinarily, these looms run, however, about one- 
half of the noon hour period for five days per week, and 
this, coupled with the extra time in the mornings, amounts 
to an overtime of approximately 61% per cent. The per- 
centage of production obtained in the actual running time 
is therefore about 981% per cent. 

Reports from the mill indicate that the care of the 
motors is practically nothing and that they require very 
much less attention than belts often require. to do the same 


work. 





4 Part OF THE MILL VILLAGE. 


The excess cost of individual electrical drive over the 
the ordinary mechanical drive was carefully estimated be 
fore the final p'ans were made, and it was found that the 
excess cost was ibout 50 cents per spindle 

The power plant machinery being designed to take car 
of practically 41,000 sprindles, is not, of course, giving its 
most efficient results at the present time, but it is confi- 
dently expected that the total power cost, including labo: 
and the fuel used for heating and slashing, will not exceed 
six-tenths of one cent per kilowatt hour, when the plant is 
fully loaded. 

The heating of the mill is by the usual eoil system, 











THE Weave Room. 
operating at very low pressure, and equipped with Webster 
water-seal motor valves. 

All the returns from heating systems, condensation from 
slashers, ete., are returned to an open heater, and all the 
steam from the vacuum pump and boiler feed pumps, is 
used for re-heating the feed water. For the further heat- 
ing of the feed water, there is installed a Green fuel econo- 
mizer, which brings the temperature up to approximately 
260 degrees before entering the boilers. 

The heating system is automatically controlled by the 
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same control System whieh operates the humidifiers, so 
that a constant temperature and humidity is maintained 


at all times. 

The waste reports from this plant are very remarkable 
and clearly show the value of an adequate moistening sys 
tem under automatie control. 

The plant designed in the the 
and the buildings were built by the Gallivan Building Com- 


was office of writer, 
pany, of Greenville, S. C. 
The equipment was furnished by. the following firms: 














A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SPINNING Room. 


Pickers, ecards, drawing, roving and spinning, by How- 
ard & Bullough, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Spoolers, by the Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass. 

Warpers, by the Globe Foundry and Machinery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Slashers, by the Cohoes Foundry and Machine Company, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 











INDIVIDUAL Morors ATTACHED TO SPINNING FRAMES. 


Looms, by the Stafford Company, Readville, Mass. 

Cloth room machinery, by Curtis & Marble, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Humidifiers, including automatie control of humidity and 
temperature, by Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Heating and fire protection, by the General Fire lx- 
tinguisher Company, Providence, R. I. 

Boilers, by the D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works, Fiteh- 
burg, Mass. 

Steam turbine, switchboard and motors, by the General 
Kleetrie Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Steam power piping, by W. K. Mitchell and Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
the C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Condenser, by 


Cooling system, by the Spray Engineering Company, 


Lsoston, Mass, 


Shafting, by the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electrie Wiring, by Brice and Springham, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 


Village water works and sewer system, by Slattery and 
Henry, Greenville, 8. C. 

The principal stockholders in this property are Erlan 
D. Com- 


pany, and the local management is in charge of George W. 


ver Brothers, of New York, who own the B. V. 


Monteastle, treasurer. J. M. Gamewell is superintendent. 
and to all of these gentlemen the writer desires to express 
his thanks for their permission to use this mill as an-illus- 
tration of what he believes to be a typically good cotton 
mill plant. Certainly, the results obtained from the opera- 
tion of it have been more than satisfactory, and the amount 
of up-keep required has been very slight. 

Importations from the United States to Argentina have 
been so small in comparison with the total that it is diffieult 
to draw any conclusion from examination of the figures. 
The records show that no particular article of American- 
made cotton goods has enjoyed a consistent sale for three 
consecutive years. For instance, in 1908, $350,000 worth 
of cotton bags was imported from America, constituting 
half the total importation for that year. But the amount 
dropped to $100,000 in 1909, and has been dwinding ever 
since. Also, in 1909, $205,237 worth of erude cotton yarn 
was imported from America, which figure also represents 
the average importation for the five-year period 1905-09. 
since that time the importation of this article in 1912, 
3,303, has been by far the largest of any year. On ac- 
count of these fluctuations it is impossible to discuss reasons 
for either increase or decrease in sale of American cotton 
goods, except possibly in the matter of cotton bags, of 
which $350,000 worth were imported inl1908. 


A firm in Denmark has informed an American consular 
oflicer that it is desirous of purchasing cotton goods of all 
kinds, as well as woolen yarns, suitable for manufacturing 
purposes. For further information apply to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestie Commerce and refer to file No. 
1511S. 

An American consul in South Ameriean country has 
forwarded some stearin matches, and states that there is a 
possible market for cotton filling for such matches in his 
district. 
Samples of the matches may be had on application to the 


Correspondence should be in Spanish, if possible. 


Bureau of Foeign and Domestie Commerce and its branch 
Refer to file No. 14262. 


offiees. 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


Standing head and shoulders above all ordniary move- 
ments from a southern business standpoint, are the efforts 
now being made to increase the domestic use of cotton cloth 
éloth. The 
this 


increase the use of domestie cotton 


identical. If the 


and to 


two are not exactly people of 


country would use only cotton goods of domestic manufact 
ure, we would hear little of overproduction and curtailment. 
Also, if the people of this country would adopt the universal 
use of cotton goods for summer wear, the farmers would 
have to greatly increase the cotton acreage to prevent a 
would have to work overtime 


famine, and the mills 


Let us consider what is being done, and where. 


crop 
to keep up. 

The Augusta Railway and Electric Company is reported 
to have adopted cotton uniforms for the men for summer 
wear. 

The Augusta Civil 
cotton uniforms for its policemen and firemen. 

Savannah has selected Sibley Mill goods for the spring 


Service Commission has adopted 


and summer wear of its policemen. 
Augusta staged a cotton goods exhibit at the Partridge 
Inn on Mareh 4th and 5th in which a number of northern 


mills took Ladies’ dresses and men’s 


and southern part. 


suits were shown on living’ models. 

The Birmingham Rotary Club is advoeating the use otf 
cotton business suits for men and the movement is securing 
much support from the affiliated rotary clubs in other south 
ern cities, 

A large New England mill is furthering the movement 
with a number of 


on feminine apparel by cooperating 


department stores located all the way from Boston to 
Denver. 
Other southern cities and all cotton manufacturers 


should get behind this movement and produce all the re- 
sults possible. 

On ealling upon B. D. Hearn, president of the Newton 
Cotton Mills, at Newton, N. C., and the Manetta Mills, at 
Lando, S. C., for an opinion as to business conditions, he 
said to Corron’s representative: 

“Tt is almost impossible at this time to formulate any 
very definite ideas of the business situation in this country. 
as we are still unable to read the future with any degree ot 
certainty, there being so many contingencies. However, 
I feel that we are not going to have the business we would 
like to have in the immediate future, but eventually, if 
the war continues, I think we will undoubtedly have good 
business in this country, particularly in cotton manufact- 
uring. Due to the European war many foreign operatives 
have been foreed to go into the army, which takes them 
from their manufacturing plants, and on aecount of the 
comparatively high freight rates existing at present on the 
raw material, cotton, it will put the European manufaet- 
urer at a disadvantage compared with the American manu- 
facturer, therefore it will be impracticable for the foreign 
manufacturer to export cotton goods to America to the 
extent that they have been exported heretofore, or even to 
eompete to any extent with the American manufacturer 


for the trade of South Ameriea and the Orient, thereby 


mie } 
Mawvu- 


making it quite probable that a large amount of 
factured cotton goods will be exported by America to coun- 


tries that have hitherto been s ipphed D\ Kiutropea anu- 
facturers. 

“] feel that if it had not been for the war, and its re- 
sultant disaster to all kinds of business, we would have 


entered upon an era of prosperity greater than we have 


known for some years, and while there are serious prob 


lems brought on Iy the war vet to bye solved, ] feel tl at the 
worst part of the crisis has been safely passed.” 
Additions, mills 


follows: 


hew are noted as 


replacements and 


Persistent rumors are afloat that a new mill-is to be 


built at Lexington, North Carolina., The proposition con- 


templates an installation of 30,000 spindles, and it is uvder- 


stood that Caesar Cone ot Greensboro will be lare ly 
terested in this mill. 

The Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga... are 
placing orders for a large amount of new machinery, most 


of the contracts having been let. 
The Maginnis Cotton Mills, at New 


ranged to go on night work, their business having increased 


Orleans, have ar 


in such proportions lately as to make this advisable. 

The Bibb Mfg. Co., Maeon, Georgia, have placed orders 
for a large amount of new machinery, both for their plants 
at Macon and at Columbus. 

It is stated that the new mill proposition for Jolinson 
City, Tennessee, now being promoted by Deever Little, of 
Great Falls, 8S. C., 


will have about 25,000 spindles. 


is practically assured, and that the mill 
Arch Calvert of Spartan- 
hurg is said to be interested in the enterprise. 

: | 9 


amount of 


Cannon. of Coneord, has placed an order for 


a large machinery —in the neighborhood ot 


65,000 spindles, to be taken to the various mills for which 


he buys machinery, he having nearly twenty mills under 
his charge. 
J. F. Allison, R. L. Critehfield and A. B. David, of 


Calhoun, Ga., will organize company to build bleachery, 
with eapital of $25,000. 

The Texas Cotton Mills, at McKinney, Texas, are making 
rapid progress in repairing the damage done to their ma- 
chinery and to the mill itself by the recent cyclone. Re- 
pairs on the building are about completed. 

At the Lynehburg Cotton Mills, Virginia, various im- 
provements are being made, ineluding the installation of 
a new heating system in the weave room, the addition of a 
new slasher and improvements in the tenement houses. 

The Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., are plan- 
ning to add considerable new machinery. They have re- 
cently purehased the Massey Hosiery Mills of the same 
place. 

The Gambrill-Melville Mills of 
have purehased the Sanders Spinning Mill of Bessemer 
City, N. C., and will put it into operation shortly. This 
is the same company that recently bought and overhauled 
the Harborough Mill in the same town. 

Night work has been begun by the Deep River Cotton 
Mills, of Randleman, N. C., beeause of the inereasing de- 


mand for seamless cotton bags from grain-producing states. 


Havre de Grace, Md., 
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The night work will add about sixty per cent to its output. 

The Bettie Franees Cotton Mills, Alexander City, Ala., 
have placed order for four additional ecards. 

Mente & Co., of New Orleans, are planning to add 
several new jute slubbers, contract for which has been let. 

An order for 16 new ecards has been placed by the 
Sherman Cotton Mills, Sherman, Texas. The produet of 
this mill is flat duck, and they have 8,500 spindles. 

Plans have been drawn for an addition to the plant 
of the Efird Mfe. Co., of Albemarle, N. C., 
as a weaving department. At present this is a yarn mill, 


to be equipped 


making sewing twine and hosiery yarns. 

The French Broad Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C., will 
erect a new two-story spinning mill, this to be equipped with 
5,000 spindles and preparatory machinery to manufacture 
6’s to 12’s yarns. 

The Trenton Cotion Mills at Gastonia, N. C., are plan 
ning an addition of about 7,000 spindles to their equipment. 

The Linden Mfg. Co., Davidson, N. C., contemplate the 
addition of new drawing frames. The Delburg Cotton Mills 
of the same town have placed an order for new prepara 
tory machinery. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


Trade in cotton goods during the month of January 
was very satisfactory so far as volume went, but during 
February the demand slackened off. The mills secured 
enough business on domestie staples to keep them well em- 
ployed, especially on the brown and bleached domesties, 
tickings, and all the napped goods lines. The larger mills 
have all the work they ean handle until September on light 
weight napped goods, cotton blankets, bath robes, ete. The 
business on print cloths and print cloth yarn convertibles 
was generally better in January than it has been for nearly 
a year so that mills at Fall River were enabled to start up 
machinery that had not run for months. 

In the fine goods lines the mills were not so fortunate. 
The usual volume of repeat orders on cotton dress goods 
of the finer grades was not forthcoming and the February 
business as a whole was disappointing. In view of the 
generally disturbed conditions in various distributing cen- 
tres, notably in the South and in the large centres of in- 
dustry, it was probably too much to expect a full trade, 
vet manufacturers were witnessing a decline in imports 
of fine cottons, and were also seeing a decided change in 
fashion from the small skirts to the fashions requiring a 
much larger yardage of dress material, and when they did 
not get the volume of repeat business anticipated they 
were inclined to regard the outlook as more discouraging 
than it really is. 

In the latter part of February it began to be seen in 
the retail sales that a larger use of fine eottons is coming 
and while the effect may be delayed, most manufacturers 
are hoping to seé a generous demand for the classes of 
merchandise the fine goods mills of New England are pre- 
pared to make, such as printed lawns, voiles, and organ- 
dies, and many of the other qualities of wash fabries that 
have beeome staples for summer wear in the past 10 or 
15 years, 

The lower price of cotton has done much toward rein- 


stating in popular price ranges many of the best known 
brands of staple New England goods, so that the demand 
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from the jobbing trade has been much better than last year. 
Sueh cloths as Lonsdale and Fruit of the Loom muslins, 
Amoskeag flannelettes, many of the best known lines of 
eastern wide sheetings and pillow tubings, the old estab- 
lished lines of canton flannels, and domets, ete., have been in 
constant call from houses that have been using substitute 
goods in the vears of high cotton in order to supply retailers 
with cloths that can be sold at popular prices. 

The business done on some of these goods has been the 
largest ever booked by the mills making them, and so long 
as eotton rules under ten cents per pound, it is expected 
that the popular demand will continue. The demand for 
wide sheetings and pillow tubings has been remarkably 
good. Some part of the added impetus came from the 
large sales of these goods that were made for export to 
countries at war for hospital and for commercial purposes, 
but a great deal of the demand has been attributed to the 
low stocks in the hands of the retailers who had been de 
pleting their shelves from the time it became apparent 
that eotton would not be at a high level of demand for 
export. 

Prints and pereales have not sold in normal quantities. 
The refusal of the large printers to reduce pereale prices 
while dyestuffs were so high and searce, led buyers to hold 
off, but it has been plain that eutters have not been selling 
normal quantities of made up goods in.which pereale is 
the cloth used. The demand for narrow prints is falling 
off steadily in this country and the export business has 
only reeently begun to improve in a way that warrants 
hope of a better market for these goods in the future. The 
large printers of staple goods have been running short 
time although in the interval since the last report more 
machines have been engaged on printing cloths than was 
the ease in December or even in January. 

Eastern staple ginghams have had an unlooked for 
large sale, more particularly the best known brands. South- 
ern staples were sold at very low prices two months or 
more ago, at the time when eastern mills refused to make 
price coneessions. The southern lines have since been ad- 
vaneed from 1% eent to 1% cent a yard from the low points 
and the price parity is now more in favor of the eastern 
lines. On dress ginghams the business done has been below 
normal. This is particularly true of the lines that sell 
above 715 cents a yard. It is within the past month only 
that southern jobbers have begun to buy the eastern dress 
ginghams in a normal way and while the season is now late 
it is expected that repeat orders will be small but steady. 

In aeceounting for the unusual volume of trade in 
bleached goods, two reasons are given, the first being the 
low price of cotton, as stated, and the other being the re- 
turn to the use of underwear by women. The manufact- 
urers of muslin underwear have been buying goods more 
liberally than for some years and they are using the higher 
eount goods because of the low prices. The jobbers have 
also been buying more liberally because of the larger retail 
demand growing out of the return to home dressmaking. 
Nainsooks, longeloths, and India linons have been selling 
more freely at retail than for a long time and the demand 
has come upon the retailers at a time when their shelf stocks 
were exceedingly low. 

When the eastern staple ticking lines were dropped to 
a basis of 1114 eents for the best 8 ounce goods, a drop of 
114 cent a yard from the top point, the demand from job 
hers and from maunfacturers of mattresses jumped very 


cor 
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fast and some orders were taken. Eastern manufacturers 
of heavy denims were slow to reduce their prices but when 
they finally dropped to a basis of 144% cents for the best 
9 ounce goods they were able to book orders freely, par- 
ticularly from the jobbing trade, and from the manutact 
urers who handle the higher priced overall goods. 

The phenomenal business that has been done on duck, 
double filling, ranging from 8 to 12 ounces, in widths run- 
ning.from 22 to 54 inches has helped southern mills prin- 
cipally, but at the same time the few duck mills left in 
New England benefitted in some degree from the activity. 
There is still lacking a demand of anything like normal 
proportions for colored duck of the lighter grades used in 
working suits and in other ways and there is also a lack of 
demand for many lines of commercial duck. That this trade 
is sure to get better because of the immensity of foreign 
shipments of other lines is a general belief among manu- 
faeturers in this section of the country. 

Considerable disappointment is expressed at the slow de 
velopment of the export trade in cotton goods. Some bus- 
iness is being done all the time and the Pepperell mills 
still have some good orders on drills. But the prospect 
of trade with China seems small owing the greatly un 
settled conditions there, and a great deal of business to 
other ports is checked by the inability oft exporters to quote 
e. i. f. priees while freight costs are irregular, and while 
shippers cannot insure deliveries on contracts to their sat 
isfaction. New England is pushing hard for business with 
South America, with the West Indies, and with the Phil 
ipines. It is getting some trade in a small way and looks 
hopefully for more as the financial conditions outside in 
prove to the extent that exchange with banks in this country 
hecomes possible. 

There has been an improvement in the demand for 
turkish towels, and union goods made in this country are 
sold up tight for months to come, in fact up to the extent 
of flax yarns in hand. The trade is ealling for lighter 
weights and finer yarns in bedspreads. The leading mills 
are fairly well engaged. Satin quilts are less in demand 
but there is a better call for the finer grades of crochet 
goods. There is also a better demand for damasks and for 
the finer grades of towels that will ultimately take the place 
of linen goods. 

Of the new fine goods that are in demand for spring and 
fall, gabardines are the most active. These cloths are of 
poplin weights with the cords running diagonally. The 
finer qualities made in New Bedford mills are being fin- 
ished very successfully in imitation of worsteds and they are 
especially effective in dress fabries for summer when of- 
fered in white, cream, and ivory shades. There is also a 
growing sale of white and cream diagonals in cotton dress 
goods and here again, the recent advances in finishing are 
proving very helpful in popularizing goods to take the 
place of high priced worsteds. 

Fine printed wash fabries are becoming very active at 
the retail counters. Black and white, and military effects 
in the designs, are exceedingly popular. Thus far the retail 
demand has been for the lines that retail from 15 to 25 eents 
a yard, but as the warmer weather draws near it is expected 
that there will be an active eall for the lower priced lines. 
Printed designs on faney woven cloths have been selling 
more freely recently and some of the job printers are be- 


coming active on goods of this elass. Printed organdies 
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are searce owing to the high prices askec lor the 
organdies, but imitations printed on lawns are beginning 
to sell well. Printed voiles and printed and dyed marquis 
ettes are also selling more freely. 

There has been a better demand for fine white goods 
for dress wear in the past two weeks than for some vears. 
The South is buying goods of this class for quick delivery 
in a complete range, stripes, checks, and extreme fancies 
being wanted in equal volume with the plain fabries. For 
skirtings, the gabardines are wanted most but they are not 
plentiful as vet. Piques, fine duck, and some of the lighter 
weight ratines are being sold. The much wider skirts are 
tending to make the fine dimities popular again, while the 
larger use of underwear is bringing forward a decided i 
crease in the demand for the fine longeloths, nainsooks, ete. 

Announcement made this month by the Draper Con pany 
to the effect that their orders on the books for new looms 
are more than 50 per cent in exeess of the total orders 
taken last vear is regarded as a hopeful sign of better bus 
iness coming to the machinery men. Naturally, the financial 
conditions do not brighten the prospects Tor new enter 
prises, vet the mills that are established recognize the very 
low prices at which renewals of machinery can be secured 
and several of them have been making inquiries that lool 


t 


promising. For the moment the machinery eoneerns are 


} 


inactive and are prepared to make very attractive prices 


hol occupation purposes. 

The larger finishing eoneerns are busier than tl 

January and while they ean still accept a great deal 
of business they are not so ready to guarantee 1 ediate 
deliveries, the rush on them beine for quick delivery 
small repeat orders. The dvers and printers are hand 
capped and limited by the uneertainty and searecity of 
dvestuffs supplies, a fact in the manufaeturing situation 
which buyers are only now beginning to give proper weight 


While the New Eneland manufacturing world is less 
pessin istic than it was at the end of the vear, and finds 
much eause for hope in the price of eotton a d the abund 
anee and tractieability of labor, there are not many in the 
section who will make predictions of good business whil 
war’s uneertainties are so numerous and the world’s fina 


cial outlook so preearious. There are more eautious than 


bold men to be found in the district and at the same t ( 
there is a degree of thankfulness and eo fidence 


before for manv months. 


COTTON COMMENT. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, February 25rd, 1915 

Until of late the cotton market held up remarkably well 
considering the restriction in trade owing to the Europea 
war. Recently the market has been depressed by fea 
international complications and apprehension lest cottor 
declared contraband of war. 

The wasp of modern warfare, the submarine, daily 
becomes a factor of more and more importance in the great 
war of Europe with respect to its influence of the policies 
of the nations engaged in connection with the contraband 
question, so vital to neutral countries. 

Almost coincident with unofficial reports that Austria 
will follow the example of her ally by making war on mer 


ehant ships in the Adriatic, eame the announcement by 
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Premier Asquith in the House of Commons that Great 
Britain’s retaliatory plan, though still tentative, was much 
broader in seope than previously had been suggested; in 
that it was a matter for the consideration for all the allies, 
and that a joint note concerning it might be expected soon. 
The statement was likewise made in the House of Com- 
mons that the British government might deem it necessary 
to alter its decision whereby cotton has not been classed as 
contraband. 

These developments and the sinking of neutral vessels, 
two of which were American bottoms, by mines or subma- 
rines in the war zone, created no little uneasiness in com- 
mercial circles, causing extensive liquidation of cotton con- 
tracts and a lower level for spots and futures. 

While it is possible for cotton to be declared contraband 
of war by England, we do not think it is probable, but if 
the staple should be put in the elass of contraband, the 
market would probably become demoralized. On the other 
hand if no restrictions are placed on shipments ot cotton 
to Europe, and if England maintains command of the sea, 
the market will probably work higher. 

In the meantime there is no let up in the export move- 
ment of cotton to Europe, the presence of German subma- 
rines in British waters to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Thus far this week shipments from all United States ports 
to Europe have been 135,000 bales, against 107,000 for the 
same period last year, bringing the total since August Ist 
to over five million bales—5,043,000 compared with 6,910,000 
to even date one year ago. 

Weather conditions in the South for preparing for the 
next crop remain unfavorable, too much rain making the 
season backward. Corn is being planted in the early pro- 
ducing sections, and planting of cotton will begin next 
month. This late decline in the price of the staple will not 
be encouraging to farmers, who, from all accounts, remain 
indifferent as to their planting cotton this year. 

The South has been able to market the greater portion 
of last year’s crop faster than expected, and at prices much 
better than thought possible last fall. To February 19th, 
11,459,000 bales were marketed vs 12,865,000 to even date 
last season. However, there remains to be marketed in 
the South nearly 3,000,000 bales more than was brought into 
sight after this date .last year, or about 5,041,000 vs 
2,112,000. This fact, the very low price at which the staple 
is selling, about 2 cents below the cost of production, and 
the abnormally high price for grain, coupled with general un- 
favorable conditions in the interior, financially and other- 
wise, will most likely foree a big reduction in the cotton 
acreage this year. Therefore, if cotton is not declared con- 
traband of war, and if exports to Europe are not restricted, 
cotton should prove to be a good investment, especially at 
the present low level, as there is every indication of next 


year’s crop being a small yield. 





An American consul in Great Britain reports that an 
English agency desires to secure the representation, on a 
commission basis, of American hosiery manufacturers pro- 
ducing ladies’ lisle and woolen hosiery, wood-pulp half 
hose for both ladies and men, also all classes of men’s un- 
derwear. The address of this agency may be secured from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by referring 
to file No. 14371. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


Last month we reported that the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers were to move their 
offices to larger quarters, the present location in the Drexel 
building, 5th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, having 
become too small. Arrangements are now being made to 
take a suite of offices on the second floor of the Farmers 
& Mechanics National Bank building, 425 Chestnut street, 
where they will occupy one entire side of the building there- 
by affording them much better facilities for their greatly 
increased activities, 

The knit goods market for the past month has shown 
some improvement along light weight underwear lines. Ho- 
siery lines have also been good in spots, some having a 
good line of orders while others were somewhat slack. Early 
in the month the domestic side of the underwear business 
for fall began settling down to its usual condition for this 
period of the year, and while no great volume of business 
had been placed either in men’s or women’s goods, and 
agents did not see any important change for the immediate 
future so far as heavy underwear was concerned, still the 
business was fairly good and the mills continued as a rule, 
running in their usual manner with enough orders booked 
ahead for a limited period. The mills are generally hold- 
ing firm to their first idea as to prices and these prices 
were somewhat detrimental to the placing of large orders 
by buyers at that time. Some of the larger fleece mills 
were steadily receiving new business from abroad and 
orders from abroad were likewise being received in men’s 
cotton ribbed shirts and drawers. 

Later in the month a steady improvement began to 
be noticed in mills making balbriggans of the cheaper 
varieties. Many members of the trade say the indications 
are that business will pick up more strongly during Mareh 
and April and anything like warm weather during those 
months will undoubtedly inerease the prospects for the 
balanee of the season. 

From the hosiery standpoint business for the spring 
season has been improving, particularly with the larger 
hosiery mills. Agents of these mills state that orders have 
been coming in more frequently and the volume is fairly 
large. Most of the business, however, is confined almost 
entirely to nearby delivery and much caution is being mani- 
fested by the jobbers in their buying for next fall. 

The mills making cheap artificial silk hose seem to be 
well satisfied with the business moving in their lines of 
goods and many new lines of colors for next season are 
being put out ineluding popular shades of sands; light 
tans on the order of the palm beach shade and grays. 
Prices on boys’ heavy goods for next season are, however, 
very irregular, 

As reported last month many of the knitting mills who 
are selling direct have established quite a line of foreign 
trade and these mills seem to be in a better condition, gen- 
erally speaking, than those mills who are depending en- 
tirely upon domestic buyers for business. The domestic 
market is just as good as it ever was only beeause of the 
present erratie condition in the eotton and yarn market, 
owing to the war situation, everybody is hesitating about 
placing large orders and are handling their business in a 
hand-to-mouth manner. It is to be hoped that some definite 
arrangement may soon be arrived at with the belligerent 
eountries whereby steady export shipments of cotton may 
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be continued which will steady the raw material market 
decidedly and this will have, as a definite result, the steady- 
ing of the other markets directly related to it. 


THE YARN MARKET. 





The past month in the yarn market has been only a mod- 
erate one in the amount of business transacted. Most of 
the lots of yarn sold were of moderate size, or from 5,000 
to 10,000 pounds. There were a few sales of from 25,000 
to 100,000 pound lots, but these sales were noticeable be- 
cause they were few. The first half of the month showed 
underwear makers taking’more yarn, particularly the makers 
of light weight underwear were in the market. A few 
sales of carded yarn were made for spring delivery, but 
the prices on southern frame spun carded cones varied 
ereatly. Also the spinners did not seem to be anxious for 
summer deliveries. Sales of coarse numbers of southern 
frame spun carded cones were made on a basis of 141% to 
151% cents for 10’s but the quantities sold for the two ex 
treme prices were not large. Sales of 20’s were made for 
17 and 171% cents, There was some demand for single 
combed yarn in spots. 2-ply combed lisle, however, re- 
mained dull. Southern spinners of combed sea island have 
i) Some eases withdrawn quotations, but one spinner quoted 
1()’s, 2-ply combed sea island skeins at 48 cents. There 
was a little demand for mereerized combed peeler chiefly 
in small quantities. The weaving situation showed but 
slight improvement although considerable expectation for 
wtter things was talked about. The spinners generally 
were holding for higher prices during the first part of the 

onth and this aeted as a retardant to much buying. 

The latter part of the month seemed to find a better 
'celing in the underwear trade but the hosiery trade con- 
tinned uneertain. Some reported good trade and were 
looking for yarns while others reported poor trade and 
would not buy. There were many inquiries and some good 
sales of earded knitting yarns. The demand for eombed 
yarns still continued very light, although in spots mereer 
ized yarns were in considerable request. The weaving lines 
do not show any great improvement, but spinners generally 
seem to be confident that prices are going higher. On a few 
numbers, prices seem to be weak, but the better exporting 
conditions prevailing in raw cotton seemed to have a verv 
hopeful influence on yarn prices up the very last part of 
the month, when the influence of the German blockade 
hegan to be felt on the cotton market and reflected some 
wneertainty into the varn market prices. 

The following are recent quotations from the Phila- 
delphia market: 

Southern Single Skeins. 


is to 8s 12 20s wal 
10s 15 @1383% 24s 16% 
12s 13%4@14 26s 17 
14s 14 30s 18 181 
16s 14% 15 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Rs 13 24s 17 
10s 13% 26s 17% 
12s ‘ 14 30s 18 P18% 
14s ; 14% 10s. 23 (@24 
16s 14% @15 50s 30144, @31% 
"Ns 16 @16% 60s . 35 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins 
9-4 slack 15 8-3-4 hard 
8-4 slack 14% ere , 13% 
Southern Single Warps. 
Rs 13% 24s... 161% 
13% RP rae mu 5 
14 30s... 18 @18% 
14 @14% | 40s. 24 
15 50s. 31 D382 
16 | 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps 


5s 13 24s 

10s .13% <5 17 

12s .14 @14% 30s 18 P18 
16s 154% @16 | 10s 24 

20s .1¢ @16% 50s ° 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins 
22s .18 10s 241 
; 19 50s 2 
.19% @20 





Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 


244 M23 


9 
Os 


24s 24% 60s 42 4 

30s 2714 @28 70s 5 ; 

10s . 31% @33 80s ) 

Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones 

_. SEeeeRter er TS 14 @14% 20s 17 

10s ...--14%@15% 22s 17% 

12s (ae -15 @16 4s 18 181 

16s .. ; .16 @1614 26s 181 19 

18s ; weeeee-16%@17 30s 19 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 

4s to 8s 16 20s 19 119 

10s . . .16% ~28 19 44 2 

Bas wade. 4-6 Be 1714 24s 2 2 

l4s 174%4@18 26s 20% 21 

16s 18 @18%% 30s 29 

18s ; 181% @19 10s 24 ,. 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 

10s : 2014, @21 22s 24 p24 

12s : 21 @21%% 24s 25 pat 

14s . .21% @22 26s 2514 @2 





CONDITION OF THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUS. 
TRY IN INDIA. 


. 


The cotton-textile mills of Bombay are experiencing a 


a 


serious depression in consequence of the war, and some of 
them will be obliged to close entirely in the near fut 
work short hours. The mill hands at some of the most 


important mills have announced their refusal to wor! 
, : oe 
hours or accept reduced wages, and state that they will 


cease work altogether. 

Although India has had ar excellent monsoon ai d co. 
ditions in normal times would be productive of special 
prosperity and a rood demand for piece cvoods, neverthe 
less financial conditions have lately been so unfavorable 
as to interfere greatly with the marketing of such goods. 
For some months previous to the war there had been finan- 
cial disturbanees as a result of the failure of a number of 
native banks last autumn, the erisis in the silver and pearl 
markets, and the great number of disastrous cotton fires 
during the spring of this year. At the outset of the war 
there was considerable congestion in the local piece-goods 
market, of both foreign and local goods. The war has nat- 
urally tended to accentuate these unfavorable conditions, and 
especially to create difficulties as to the financing of piece 
eoods. The only encouragement to the mills at present is 
the abnormally low price of cotton, consequently they are 
not inelined to support the agitation to have government 
relieve the cotton growers by making advances on stored 
cotton. 

The cotton crop of India for the season 1914-15 prom- 
ises to be nearly equal to the unusually large crop of the 
previous season. A recent government memorandum con- 
cerning the erop of this season shows that weather condi- 
tions, except in southern India, where sowines have been 
delayed owing to the late arrival of the southwest monsoon. 
In parts of the Bombay Dekkan, the United Prov- 
inees, the Central Provinces, and Hyderabad the crop is 


reported to have been affected by heavy and continuous rain, 
which is also said to have interfered with weeding opera- 
tions in places. The total area reported up to the present 
is 14.710,000 acres, which is 1 per cent short of the figure 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
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CLOTH ROOM METHODS AND MACHINES. 


BY C. T. FALLIN. 
PORTABLE SEWING MACHINES. 
In many mills conditions make it imperative that a 
portable machine tor stitching eoods be used. kor this 


purpose two general types of machines have been designed. 


One a portable railway stitcher driven by a crank wheel 
conneeted with the driving wheel of the stiteher. Inasmuel 
as this type is practically the same as those on the winding 
and rolling machines, only mounted upon a portable base 


and operated by hand, I show but one illustration. 





DrxsMore Porraepte Ratway Type Sewing MaAcuHINe. 


The other tvpe of portable machine is operated by 
footpower, and has a large circular plate or wheel upon 
which the goods are pinned and which is geared, or other- 
wise connected to a heavy driving wheel with a foot pedal 
and connecting rod. The stitching head is also geared or 
otherwise driven from the same source of power. This 
tvpe of machine is very compact and convenient and ean 
he easily rolled around and used anywhere. As there are 
a number of different makes of this type of machine and 
as each has special features to draw our attention, I am 
illustrating a number of these, and will give a brief destrip- 
tion of the special features as I see them. 

DINSMORE MACHINE. 

In this design the large pin or feed wheel is connected 
to the looper shaft by means of a worm and worm-gear, 
and this positive connection is made flexible by a friction 
plate on the worm-gear, which is tightened and released 


by a hand nut. The needle actuating motion on this ma- 





chine is of the lever type operated by a cain or eccentric 
on the looper shaft. The looper shaft being driven by 
belt from a large belt wheel driven by the pedal. 

CURTIS AND MARBLE MACHINE, 

This make of machine also uses a train of gearing, 
with a hand releasing friction plate attachment, to connect 
the looper shaft and the pin wheel. It also has a device 
for automatically removing the cloth from the pin or feed 
wheel after the sewing operation is completed. This ma- 
chine is equipped with the same style of Singer head that 
is used on the railway type of machine. Machines intended 
for heavy work may be equipped with a head of heavier 
design than that ordinarily used. 

TILLINGHAST MACHINES. 

Two designs of this make of machine are shown, as 
they differ very radically In their methods ol accomplishing 
the same result. The cloth-feeding mechanism is the usual 
pin or feed wheel on a shaft, operated by spur gearing 
from the pedal actuated driving wheel shaft. This pin 














TILLINGHAST GEAR Type Sewing Heap. 


wheel is clamped tight or released by a friction hand wheel 
on the outer end of the shaft. This part of the machine 
is the same in both designs, but in the sewing heads there 
is a difference. The ordinary type actuates the needle bar 
by means of a lever and connecting rod driven by an ec- 
centrie on the looper shaft. An illustration of the geared 
head is shown here, with the gear ease or cover removed. 
This illustration explains the mechanism without further 
deseription. 
THE LEYLAND MACHINE. 

This machine is equipped with a special steel link 
sprocket chain to carry the guide pins instead of a pin 
wheel. This feed chain is actuated by an eccentric on the 
looper shaft, which communicates its motion by means of 
a connecting rod and a pawl to a ratchet on the sprocket 
wheel shaft. The proper adjustment of this pawl produc- 
ing a longer or shorter stitch as desired. The looper shaft 
is driven by an internal gear meshing into a spur gear 
on its end. The needle bar shaft is also driven by this 
same internal gear meshing into a spur gear on its back 
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Two DersIGNS BY TILLINGHAST Supply AND MACHINI 
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CURTIS AND MARBLE. A DINSMORE 


DESIGN. 


A Numeper oF Designs or Portasut 


end, while its front end is equipped with a crank and pin 
which communicates the up and down motion to the needle 
bar. This machine is equipped with a stripping device 
to remove the cloth from the pins. The stand is also con- 
structed in such a manner that the height of the machine 
may be adjusted to suit the size of the operative. 


Rorary 


Tut 


SMITH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


THE 


MACHINE. 


SMITH MACHINE. 


The Smith type of machine also utilizes the pin or feed 


wheel as the eloth feeding mechanism and this wheel is on 


a shaft operated by spur gearing from the driving wheel 


shaft, and clamped tight or 


wheel 


on 


the 


outer 


end 


ot 


released by a 


the 


feed 


wheel 


friction 
shaft, 


hand 
as in 
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some other sty les of this type of n achine. The sewing head 
is of the gear driven type using a large band wheel on the 
looper shaft and connecting the looper shaft with the 
needle actuating shaft by means of spur gearing. In this 
make of machine the thread bobbin is held by an attach 
ment fastened to the top of the sewing head, thus having a 
tendeney to draw the thread downward toward the needle. 
WALSH AND HOUSTON MACHINE. 

On this make of machine the pin or feed wheel is posi 
tively driven by a train of spur gearing from the pedal 
actuated driving wheel shaft. No friction is used, the 
pin wheel being free to move in a forward direction only. 
This is accomplished by means of a pawl on the pin wheel 
and a ratehet wheel on the driving gear. This pin or feed 
pulley is unique in having a removable section, thus per- 
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WatsH anp Houston. 

mitting an easy examination of the looper for adjustment, 
ete. Another feature of this wheel are slides attached to 
the arms which operate the pins through the rim. These 
pins are automatically pushed forward, securing the eloth 
and feeding it, and, as the wheel revolves, are gradually 
withdrawn, thus automatically disengaging the cloth from 
the wheel. The sewing head on this machine is driven by 
a belt in the usual manner, the pulley being on the end 
of the looper shaft. The needle bar is adjustable and is 
driven by an eecentrie and crosshead motion from the 
looper shaft, arrangements being made for taking up lost 
motion from wear. 

CARE AND OPERATION. 

These machines are all of the single thread, chain stiteh 
tvpe and as any eare or attention necessary, or any trou- 
bles arising in their use are generally along similar lines, 
| shall treat them together. Where the design of the 
machine is such that a given rule will not apply, it will be 
evident at onee that this reference applies to some other 
make of machine. The three following suggestions, if 
carefully adhered to, will go a long way toward keeping 
machines of this elass in satisfactory working condition: 

1. Care should be taken that all parts of the sewing 
head are at all times kept clean and well oiled. This will 


give the machine a good easy running motion. 
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2. Avoid lost motion in the needle bar, arm and con- 
necting rod, as lost motion in either of them causes the 
thread to skip and break. 

3. Be sure to make the loop perfect.. In making this 
loop be sure that the looper catches the thread just when 
the needle starts on its upward stroke. 

Should the machine skip stitches, see that the point of 
the looper is perfeet and passes as close to the needle as 
it ean without springing it. See that the tension is neither 
too tight nor too loose. Definite written instruetions ecan- 
not be given as to the exact tension, and, particularly on 
wet work in the dye house and bleachery, this question of 
tension is of the utmost importance. The right amount 
of tension can only be gauged by judgment born of ex- 
perience. If machine should not chain off well after sew- 
ing perfectly, it will be caused by the tension being too 
tight or too loose. 

Sometimes the stem of the looper is bent by the cloth 
heeoming caught upon it and then pulled off by the opera- 
tor without unhooking it from the looper, in which ease 
a new looper is necessary. On some oceasions I have seen 
the collar on the looper shaft slip a little, causing end 
play on the looper shaft, and this will also cause the ma- 
chine to run badly. In such a ease, loosen the collar and 
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Types or LOOPERS. 


reset against the bearing in such a manner as to entirely 
take up all end-play. 

The adjustment of the presser foot is also quite impor- 
tant on some machines. Loosen the serew that holds the 
presser bar, and adjust it very close to and just above the 
cloth, but not allowing it to drag or rub on the cloth. Care 
should be taken to secure thread that is clear from knots 
and that has the twist nieely balaneed. 

The most general defect is when a machine gets to 
where it will not sew, and when in this condition it is 
about the most aggravating machine I ever worked with. 
The causes for this are many: Sometimes the looper has 
become loose and slipped too close or too far away from 
the needle, or perhaps the needle may be turned slightly 
around in the needle bar so that the nick on side of needle 
does not strike just right when the looper point passes; 
or the needle bar may have slipped in its connections to 
the eam shaft or lever; the worm gear may have become 
loose on the looper shaft, so that, in this type of machine, 
the stiteher head is not passing properly along the railway, 
or over the cloth; or it may be that the driving wheel over 
which the belt passes has become loose on looper shaft. 
All these are possibilities, in addition to the points already 
given as to adjustments. Careful attention to machines 
will, as a rule, prevent difficulties of this nature before 
they get very bad. 

These machines ought always to sew several stitches 
out beyond the last selvage and lock them so that they 
may be broken off and yet leave a firmly knotted end 
that will not ravel back. As already stated, tension is the 
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greatest factor in producing this “ehain,” but there are 
other difficulties sometimes met with. I believe the most 
common cause is setting the needle too high, which will 
allow the variation in tension when passing from the cloth 
to cause the machine to skip stitches, or on the other hand, 
setting the needle too low and allowing it to hit the looper. 
On the railway type of machine the metal fingers which 
hold the pins sometimes become bent and press down on 
the eloth plate, or pull up too far above it, and the effect 
of either of these defects will be a variation in tension and 
consequent raveling back of the ehain. 

I have seen even the cloth plate of this railway type 
of maehine beeome bent and get too elose to the looper. 
This will also cause the chain to ravel and sometimes cause 
chopped or eut sewing. This defect, aside from being 
caused by a bending cloth plate, may also be caused by 
either the worm-gear on the looper shaft becoming loose. 
or the worm-gear which actuates the head being out of 
gear with its worm, its teeth so full of lint in places as 
to cause it to jump, especially if the head is set to run 
rather loose on the raceboard. The worm or “railway 
screw” beneath the raceboard may have become worn, or 
hent, whieh will also cause jerky feeding and bad work. 

While these and other defects may oceur to stitehers 
at any time, yet if overseers will exact better care from 
the operators and see that they keep the machines well 
oiled, cleaned of loose strings, and the gears cleaned of 
lint and dirt, it will be found that such diffieulties not only 
occur less often, but are practically eliminated. 

The next article will deal with brushing and shearing. 


DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND, 
PART NINETEEN. 


The two cloths at L and M, Fig. 82, show respectively a 
stripe pattern and a simple figure composed of narrow 
stripes and a diced pattern. In both examples the effect 
is obtained by a combination of plain weave and the sim- 
plest imitation of all gauze weaves. Such being the case, 
it follows that a few harnesses only are required for their 
production. Both warp and filling are unbleached yarns, 
hut self-eolored effects in various shades, or mixtures of 
iwo or more colors would be equally effective. Cloth L, 
whieh is formed of two different widths of gauze stripes 
separated by narrow stripes of plain cloth, contains 36 
threads in one repeat of the pattern, and arranged as 


follows: 
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Plain 3 6 3= 12 


Imitation Gauze 15 q - 24 


Threads per repeat 56 


The characteristic imitation gauze effect is most pro- 
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nounced when these threads are reeded 3 per split. In the 
pattern shown all the warp was reeded in tlnis way, but, if 
desired the plain thread may be 2 per split in a simple 
unbroken stripe of this nature. The cloth contains 56 


threads per inch and 36 picks of filling per inch. The 
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complete design appears at N, Fig. 83, in whieh the imita- 
tion gauze part is shown in solid marks. The draft and 
weaving plan are shown in the same figure at O and P. 
The order of reeding is indicated above the design; in all 
such cases it is necessary that each 3—3 floating thread of 
the imitation gauze stripe should be the central thread 
of a split, i. e., it must have a plain thread on each side 
of it in the split, or otherwise part of the effect will be lost. 
This method of reeding enables the two plain threads of 
the same kind to approach each other closely, and thus 


leave a wider gap in the cloth than would result than if 
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these plain threads were in different splits. It will be 
seen that 4 harnesses only, with 6 picks to the round, are 
required for this cloth. There is a rather simpler way 
of drafting this pattern, and the student should attempt it. 
In nearly every case it is a wise plan to make the draft 


for the weaver as simple as possible. 
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Although the cloth at M, Fig. 82, is composed of the 
same number of threads as cloth L, and also of the same 
two weaves, it is a more complicated pattern because of 
the check or dice ornament in imitation gauze which is in- 
troduced between the narrow stripes of the same weave. 
Hence more complicated mechanism is required for its 
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production. When there is a departure from the unbroken 
stripe form, it is obvious that two or more different pat- 
terns or weaves must appear on the same threads. ‘This 
is emphasized clearly in the dice parts of pattern M, Fig. 
82, where the imitation gauze and plain weaves occur alter- 
nately. In these parts it is imperative that the reeding 
should be in threes. There are 56 threads per inch and 48 
picks of filing per inch, while the order in which the 
threads appear in each repeat of the pattern is as follows: 

Imitation Gauze 3 3 = 6 

Plain s 2 : - 6 

Dices of imitation 
24 = 24 


gauze and plain 


Threads per repeat 36 
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The complete design, with the threads in the order 
viven, is shown at Q, Fig. 84. The draft appears as usual 
under the design at R, but in this case the method of 
drafting indicated in connection with Fig. 83 has been 
adopted. The plain weave is thus on the second and third 
harnesses as illustrated in the weaving plan at S. If it 
is desired to have the plain threads on the first two har- 
nesses, the draft could, of eourse, be arranged for this, 
and a corresponding alteration would be necessary in the 
weaving plan. This cloth would probably be woven in a 
dobby loom, whereas pattern L, Fig. 82, would be woven 
in a tappet loom. 

The cloth in Fig. 85 is introduced, not only for the 
design, but also to enable us to show up an important prin- 
ciple involved in the construction of it. The fundamental 
unit of the design is the 3—3 twill. Four repeats of the 
full design, one in solid, are shown at T, Fig. 86. The 
fundamental unit oceupies the first six threads and six 
picks in each unit, and the draft in the harness for this 
part is straight over. This is clearly seen in the draft V. 
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The next six threads are drawn through the same six har 
nesses but in the reverse direction and starting on the 
third: thus:—3, 2, 1, 6, 5, 4. The effect produced by this 
order of dratting the first 12 threads is illustrated on the 
first 6 picks of design T, while picks 5 to 12 inelusive are 
the same as picks 3, 2, 1, 6, 5, 4. The weaving } lan V 
shows that 6 harnesses and 12 picks are required. There 
are 60 threads per inch of white warp, and 60 picks pet 
inch of blue filling. 

The real principle involved in the making of this design 
is that of reversing in the direction of the warp a certain 
small weave or effect on to an equal number of threads and 
picks; then of reversing the whole in the direction of the 


filling. The area of the complete design will then be four 
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times that of the fundamental unit. An examination « 


/ 


the imitation gauze parts in Figs. 83 and 84 will 


this valuable and unique weave may be constructed 


wav from either ot the simple bases W or X, Fig. 387 | 
base W_ be reproduced as indicated DV the arrows O 
first 3 threads and 3 } icks of ‘a design to oce Ipy 6 threads 


and 6 picks, and then this yase reversed as already ‘ 


plained, we should obtain the part bracketed Y; the second 
half of this section is obviously the base X also indicated 
by arrows. If now the whole of part Y be reversed, the 
part bracketed Z would result. The circular arrows joing 
the picks show that these picks have bee reversed as 
plained. 


(To be continued. 











KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


THE MANUFACTURE AND FINISHING OF 
HOSIERY. 


By “Kix.” 


PART TWO. 


We now have the legs ready for the footer. There are 
two methods used in transferring rib legs to the footing 
machine. One method is by the use of two cylinders; the 
other is by the use of a transfer ring. Let me also say there 
are two types of knitting machines used in footing such 
roods: one is the full automatie, which makes all changes 
automatically; while the other is the 7% or 15/16 automatie. 
Where all changes are made by hand, in this article, a full 
automatic will be deseribed as the cost of manufacture on 
the semi-automatie will be too high. Full automatie ma- 
ehines produce more work per day at less cost per dozen. 
The footing machine operates only one set of needles run- 
ning parallel and one set of sinkers running horizontal. 
First remove the sinkers from the sinker head and the nee 
dles from the needle cy linder. Wash the sinker head, needle 
evlinder, sinkers and needles thoroughly in gasoline. Place 
the sinker head on the evlinder, using care to see that there 
will be no dirt under it. The head must be level. Replace the 
sinkers, being sure each sinker comes in the center of the 
space between the needles. There are two kinds of needles, 
long butt and short butt. Long butt needles are placed in 
the back of eylinder, while the short butt needles are used 
n the front and used while making the heel and toe. 

The cam eylinder must be cleaned as thoroughly as the 
other parts. This consists of two sets of cams known as the 
right and left. Great care must be taken to keep the stiteh 
cams the same length as if one cam is longer than the other 
the heel and toe will be knit uneven and appear wavy. 

In setting the sinkers for this class of work, have the 
throat of the sinker come just beyond the back of the nee- 
dle. If the sinkers are not set hard enough, the work will 
rise and look uneven when a take-up is not used. Again, 
if set too hard, cuts will appear in the gore, and on long 
butt needles, when a heel is made. The harder the sinker 
sets on the work, the smoother and better the fabric will 
appear, but they must not be set to press hard enough to 
produce euts in the work. The evlinder is now in the ma 





chine, with eams and sinkers set properly and the machine 
Is ready for the leg. The table shows the proper size of 


machines and number of needles to each eylinder. 


For footing Size fand4144 5and5% 6and6% 

Size of Cylinder 214 inehes 214 inches 2°%4 inches 

Number ot Needles 109 110 120) 
We will take a size 5 leg which has been made o1 


86 by 86 rib machine making a total of 172 stitches, while 
the eylinder in the footer contains only 110 needles or 
a surplus of 62 stitehes in rib leg. The operator places 
the top of the transfer ring, stitch for stiteh, placing one 
stitch from the dial needle and one stiteh from the eylinder 
needle on each point until the extra 62 stitches are taken 
up, the balance is stitch for stiteh as made on the rib ma- 
chine. The operator now ravels down all surplus stitches, 
leaving only the stitches on the points, each point iSt 
contain one or two stitches and these points are hollow. 
The eylinder in the footer is in a raised position at this 
time and all needles are buried. The operator turns the 
transfer ring to an up-side-down position and places it 
on the sinker head. One point occupies each Space he tween 
the sinkers. Now the cylinder is allowed to fall to a run- 
ning position which brings the needles above the sinkers 
and allows the needles to come up in the hollow of the 
points containing the stitehes. The transfer ring is now 
carefully removed. 

As the hook of the needles has removed each stiteh 
from the transfer ring, the top remains on the needles 
of the footer. The operator must see that each needle in 
the eylinder contains a stitch, otherwise, what is known as 
“dropped stitches” and “latch-ups” will appear and if 
large enough will make the goods into seconds. The oper- 
ator places the yarn earrier in position, turns the machine 
onee by hand, using care to have the thread cateh on the 
first long butt needle. It is always well to have this first 
long butt needle bent just a trifle forward, this will make 
it more positive in eatehing the thread. 

Use No. 39 yarn for footing and be sure it is an exact 
match in shade with that of the yarn in rib leg. No rein- 
forcing thread is used in the heel or toe of these goods. 
For the silk tip, use one end of a 2-ply 12’s spun silk or 
two ends of 2-ply 24’s spun silk. The writer prefers the 
two ends, as two knit up better and make a better appear- 
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ince. On the full automatic machine all movements are 
controlled by the chain, which has several different kinds 
if links eontrolling the action of the drum. The drum makes 
me full revolution to every stocking made on the machine. 
With the rib leg on the needles, the carrier in position and 
the machine ready to start run down on the rotary motion 
or 34 of an ineh. Each revolution of the machine means 
one rack or a part of a link in the chain. This brings the 
‘igh link to a position which throws down the lever and 
illows the racking pawl of the drum to drop lower, taking 
hold in the rachet wheel on the side of the drum. In 
pushing forward it makes one rack on the drum. This 
novement throws the eluteh from right to left, and at the 
same time ehanges the position of the post to connect with 
the elevating cam to elevate all the long butt needles, which, 
as stated, is one-half of the cylinder, and which also changes 
the machine from the rotary motion to the reciprocating. 
We have 110 needles in the eylinder in making the heel, 
but the 55 long butt needles are raised above the level ot 
the eams and thrown out of action entirely until the heel 
= complete. In the making of the heel, the short butt 
iweedles are in action, with the machine operating from 
echt to left; then from left to right using each set of 
cams in the eam cylinder; at same time, with each revolution 
of the machine the lifting-up picker elevates one short 
mitt needle to the same level as the long butt needles until 
ten needles have been raised on each side. Now the yarn 
changer comes into action, removing the body yarn and 
putting in the silk for the tip. The machine then makes 
as many revolutions as is necessary to get the desired size 
of heel. Then the link in the chain comes into position 
to throw the pull-down ‘pickers into action, the lifting-up 


ll through the heel, lifting 


picker remaining In operation a 
only one needle on each side until the desired number are 
raised, while the pull-down picker takes down two needles 
on each side with each revolution until the tenth needle 
is reached. Then the yarn changer again acts, taking out 
the silk and putting in the body yarn, taking the balance 
of short butt needles until the heel is complete, unless the 
machine is equipped with an attachment known as an evener, 
one short butt needle will remain raised on the left side. 

As the heel is now complete the high link in ehain is 
in the proper position to operate down, moving the eluteh 
from left to right and changing the position of the post 
whieh operates the pull-down eam, changing this cam from 
an elevating position to a take-down position and bringing 
down the long butt needles into action. This also changes 
the machine from a reciprocating motion to a rotary and 
starts it making the foot. 

The length of the foot is controlled by the number of 
plain links in the chain between the throwing-off link for 
the heel and the throwing-on link for the toe. The toe 
is made in the same manner as the heel, the only exception 
heing when the toe is complete and the machine is built 
to carry three different varns, have the yarn changer to 
remove the body yarn and put in a cheap grade of 12's 
earded cotton, run down for 14 courses and remove the 
stocking from the machine by lifting up the yarn carrier 
and turning the machine one revolution. If the machine 
is not built so the cotton yarn can be inserted automatie- 
ally, it is better to do so by hand than to run the worsted, 
as the cotton is about 80 per cent cheaper than pure worsted, 
and this part of the hose is used only for the operator 


on the looper. 
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After taking the stocking from the machine, inspect it 
carefully to see there are no holes or dirt spots then 
turn wrong side out to avoid the goods from picking up 
dirt. 

The stiteh on the stationary cylinder machines is ob- 
tained by raising or lowering the eylinder. The higher the 
evlinder is, the lower the stitch cam will draw the needle 
below the surface of the sinker ring, thus making a longer 


stitch. On revolving eylinder machines the stitch is ob- 
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Fic. 1. Form to Use on THE FOOTERS. 


tained by the raising and lowering of the eam block con- 
taining the stiteh cams. 

Figure 1 is a good form to use on footers. The foreman 
each day and at the end of the week handles this the same 
as the cost cards mentioned in a previous article. 

The stocking now goes to the inspector, who pulls it 
onto a straight board similar to that shown in Figure 2. 
This board revolves and the operator looks at each side 
very carefully. Any stocking found with defeets that will 
prevent it from passing for first quality, must be returned 
to the knitter, and the knitter gives in return a_ perfect 
stocking for each one returned. 

On the returned stockings, the knitter ravels out the 


TABLE 


FLOOR. 


Fie. 2. An Inspection Boarp. 


<. 


foot, places the top on the needles and makes another foot, 
thus saving seconds. 

The work now goes to the looper wrong side out and is 
placed on the points stiteh for stiteh, one half upon the 
other, the looper operator being very careful to get the 
last course of worsted on the points. She then ravels off 
the’ surplus and seams the stocking with a good quality of 
seaming thread of the same color as the body of the stocking. 

The goods are now turned to the right side, inspected 
aud such holes mended as will make good work. Holes 
should be mended by stitches the same as looped. In the 
rib legs dropped stitches formed by the cylinder needles 
should be latched up on the right side, while dropped 
stitches eaused by the dial needles should be latched up 
from the wrong side by using a latch needle and making a 
chain stitch. In mending, the stitches should not be drawn 
too hard, if so, breaks will show after boarding. 

In the boarding room there are several different ways 
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of handling the goods, as different men have different ideas. 
The writer will give a method by which he has obtained 
the best results. Goods go in the boarding room on the 
right side, or right side out. Take a piece of heavy soft 
white canton flannel about 30 inches wide and ten feet 
long, fold it once, making it 15 inches wide. Roll it into 
a roll, wet the folded end for eight inches, then place on a 
table in the roll, unfold and straighten out the cloth. Then 
take one dozen stockings at a time, lay them on the cloth 
toe in the center on each side for the entire length. Take an 
other piece of cloth 15 inehes wide, wet it and wring out 
all surplus water, place this cloth over the feet of the 
stockings for the entire length and roll into as tight a roll 
as possible. Now leave them stand for about two hours; 
this gives the feet of the stockings about a uniform damp- 
ness. Do not dampen any more of the leg than possible, 
making a roll of each separate size. The stockings are now 
ready to board and form. 

The boarder pulls the stocking on the proper size board, 
vets the toe in shape by feeling that the gore is down to 
an equal distance on each size, pulls the pockets out of 
the corner of the toe, pulls down the foot and gets the heel 
into proper position, then straightens the leg, being sure 
the rib is perfectly straight with the board. It is well to 
have a piece of emery eloth tacked onto the table to lay 
the end of the first board on, otherwise the stockine’ will 
ereep back on the board and will not be full length when 
finished. The boarder lays each board down carefully 
until he has one set, 12 boards, filled. 

While the goods must be made to fit the boards in the 
knitting room, a 200d boarder ean do considerable toward 
making imperfect work fit and look well. The boards are 
then placed in a steam press, consisting of one upper and 
one lower hollow plate. The lower plate rises and falls by 
the action of a hand lever. Both plates contain live steam. 
With the press open, forms are placed between the plates 
so they do not touch each other, the press is then closed 
by bringing down the lever. Have a pin attached to each 
of the front posts that will stop the lower plate from 
closing too hard on the boards. Have the press close just 
hard enough to touch the goods. While one set is in the 
press, the boarder is preparing the second set. When 
second set is ready for the press, the first set is removed, 
carefully stripped from the boards and laid out flat. If 
the goods are too damp and the press is too hot, they will 
have the undesirable glossy appearance and hard feeling; 
if they are not damp enough or the press is too cold, there 
will be wrinkles and no finish at all; or, if the goods are 
removed from the press before being thoroughly dry they 
will wrinkle and have a very poor finish. 

This operation has considerable to do with the appear- 
ance of the goods, and in the market at the time of sale, 
the appearance oftentimes has considerable effect on the 
buyer, therefore a good finish must be one of the main con- 
siderations. Many well knit goods have been ruined in the 
finishing room, and a poorly finished stocking will be a 
hard proposition for any manufactorer to dispose of. 

The goods now move to the boxing department where the 
formn showr in Figure 3 is used. First comes the repairing 
in the following manner: the operator takes one dozen and 
lays them on the table with the toe away from her, she looks 
the top stocking over thoroughly, seeing this perfect, she 
takes this stocking from the dozen, lays it on the table, 
toe toward her and looks this side over thoroughly for 
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imperfections. The next stocking is handled in the sa 
manner, at the same time pairing the perfect goods by 
seeing that the toe, heel, start of rib leg and top ol stockilg 
come even. They are then folded and placed DOXeS, 
six pairs in each. There is no stamping on this grade 
eoods, the operator has a number and places ; 
box which reads similar to following: 
“Ty imperfections are found due to ma 
facture, packing or other cause, please retul 
ticket with goods or complaint.” 


This ticket eontains the palrers’ and packers’ 


and a complaint can very easily be traced to the prop 
person. Slight imperfections are allowed to pass in many 
mills by teaching the pairer to match goods in a manne 
to have the imperfections come on the inside of the pair. 


The goods are now packed in eases and shipped to the des 
fo) | | I 
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Fic. 3. Form FoR THE BOXING DEPARTMENT. 


tination as per order. As the eases in whieh yarn is received 
must be used, it is well to use these as shipping cases when 
possible. This will reduce the cost of shipping cases co! 
siderably. 

For making this elass of goods every depart nelit Inust 
be clean, and it is well to have all tables covered with white 
oil cloth which should be washed daily. Faeh box or bi 
in whieh the work is placed should be lined with paper. 
Too much eare is an unknown thing as regards cleanliness. 
In the cheaper grades this stocking is made from merino 
varns, also in plaited styles whieh means cotton on the 
hack and worsted on the face of goods. They are also 
made up of a combination of worsted back and silk fac 
To make the silk line, a mueh finer eut cylinder and dial 
on the rib machine would be necessary, al d this eut and 


eauce would depend on the weicht the manufacturer de- 


oo 


sired, information which any machine builder will subn 


1] 


on request. A short article on cost and selling is to tollow 





Practically all of the $40,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
annually bought by Argentina comes in through the port 
of Buenos Aires. As in other lines, this city is the great 
distributing center of the country for cotton goods, and 
any effort to introduce American-made textiles would have 
to be centered at this point. Of course the fact that all the 
large importers of textiles are Europeans would not tend to 
facilitate the importation of American voods, but it is be- 
lieved that this handicap ean be overcome in all cases where 
American products, either in price or material, exhibit supe- 
riority over the European articles. There exists in Argen- 
tina a demand for all classes of cotton goods, for expensiv: 
fabrics as well as the cheaper grades, and whenever Ameri- 
can manufacturers feel equal to meeting European com- 
petition in the matter of quality, price, and credit extension, 
and pursue the proper methods of salesmanship, there is no 
reason why America should not get its share of the trade. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FASHIONED KNIT 
GOODS. 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M, A. 
PART TWO. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF GAUGE. 


Before making the scheme for fashioning any shape of 
knitted fabric, it must first of all be known how the courses 
horizontally compare with the stitches vertically. For 
fabrics of varying quality and structure, the relation be- 
tween the stitehes per inch and the courses on the same 
space varv considerably. In the normal fabrie the courses 
per inch are always in exeess of the stitehes per inch, a 
20 


very eommon ratio being 3 to 2, that is for everv 


stitches on a given space, there would be 30 courses, this 
relation being found to conform to the average require- 
ments of wear for the knitted cloth. In tightly worked 
knitted fabrie, the relation between the two dimensions 
may be much in exeess of this figure and the courses may 
be twice in number to the stitehes on equal space. There- 
fore. before the dimensions ean be drawn out for any 
seheme of fashioning for knitted goods, it must be definitelv 
known how the stitehes per ineh compare with the courses 
on the same space. In some varieties of thin gauze-like 
fabries, they may be equal or the stitehes may exceed the 
courses. For the normal run of fabries, however, the meth 
od will remain the same, and onee a set of narrowings 
and widenings have been worked out for a range of fabries 
and garments, these results may be applied with confidence 
and sueeess in all eases. In order to determine the seale of 
fashionings, several particulars are necessary besides the 
gauge of the cloth, the chief of which is the degree of varia- 
tion of the width, whether it has to be gradual or rapid. 
An example of a rapid fashioning would be the case of 
having a fashioning course after every third knitting course, 
a slow fashioning would be one fashioning course after 
every eight or ten courses had been worked. In the factory, 
this is expressed in short by saying narrow 1 needle every 
3, 8 or 12 as the ease may be. To determine this figure 
for any fashioning, it is necessary to know the diminution 
in width over the space and the length over which this 
diminution takes place. 

To make the matter clear a number of examples are 
appended which will be found to cover all the cireumstances 
which may arise in the making of fashioned garments. If 
the methods here shown are skilfully applied, the scheme 
of fashioning may be devised for every kind of fashioned 
garment. Naturally, through time, the practical man falls 
into short ways of arriving at the results, but if the ground- 
work be clearly understood, abbreviation of the methods is 
but a matter of observation and experience. 

Example 1. On an 18 gauge Cotton’s patent machine 
it is required to fashion a fabrie so as to increase the width 
by one inch over a length of three inches of cloth. The 
¢loth is worked with 18 eourses per inch. 

In the Cotton’s patent gauge, the number given repre- 
sents the number of leads on a space of three inches, each 
lead having two needles. Thus for an 18 gauge, there would 
be 18 times two needles—36 needles on three inches, giv- 
ing 12 needles per inch. As the fabric has to be increased 
one inch in width, this means that there will be 12 widen- 
ings, one needle at a time. Now this widening has to take 
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place at such intervals that the fashioning will extend over 
three inehes of fabrie, which we are told is worked at the 
sett of 18 courses per inch, so that those widenings have 
to be evenly distributed over three times 18 == 54 courses. 
The interval of fashioning, therefore, is given by dividing 
the needle number into the number of courses in length: 
‘4 divided by 12 415. This means that the widening 


would take place in the ratio of 4'4 courses, knitting to 
one course of widening for the space of three inches of 
fabric, until all the 12 widenings had been complete. 

Example 2. Determine the seale of widenings for a 
24 Cotton’s gauge fabric to inerease the width of the 
fabrie on the side by 1% inches over a length of 4 inches. 
The eloth is knitted with 24 courses per inch. 

Twenty-four gauge fabrie has 24 times two needles 
18 needles on three inches, giving 16 needles per inch. 
To widen a distance of 11% inches, therefore, one needle 
at once means 16 times 114 24 individual widenings which 
have to be evenly distributed over a fabrie length of four 
inches, as the fabrie is worked with 24 courses to the 
inch, the distance given as 4 times 24 — 96 courses. The 
interval is, as before, obtained by dividing the needle num- 
ber into 96, 1.e., 96 --- 24 t. To attain the result de- 
sired, therefore, the fashioning tackle of the machine would 
be brought into work every four courses and would widen 
54 divided by 12 414. This means that the widening 
occurring at those intervals over the distanee of four 
inehes of fabrie. 

Example 3. Determine the interval of fashioning in 
a 16 gauge fabrie which requires to be inereased in width 
three inches on one side over a length of 16 inches, the 


cloth being woven with 16 courses per inch. 


Sixteen gauge 16 times 2 needles — 32 needles on 
3 inehes 10 2-3 needles per inch. As the widenings ar‘ 


to extend to three inches, the total needles to be widened 

10 2-3 times 3 32. Those widenings require to ex- 
tend over a length of 16 inehes. of fabrie with 
16 courses per inch which = 16 times 16 256 courses. 
Dividing this number as before by the number of 


y 32 8. The interval of 


needles, we obtain 256 
widening is in this example much greater than the former, 
the fashioning tackle being brought into work after every 
8 courses, when the edge stitches of the fabrie are lifted 
by the fashioning points and transferred one needle far- 
ther out. 

Example 4. It is required to narrow a 30 gauge fabric 
21% inches on one side one needle at a time, narrowings 
to extend over a length of 10 inches of fabrie, worked 30 
courses per inch. 

Thirty gauge 30 times 2 = 60 needles on three 
inehes 20 needles per inch. 10 inches with 30 courses 
per inch 300 courses. The narrowings are to cover a 
width of 21% inches, which, with 20 needles per inch gives 
a total of 20 times 214 — 50 needle narrowings. As these 
have to extend over a length of 10 inches or 300 courses of 
fabrie the interval is given by 300 -— 50 — 6. That is the 
fabrie is narrowed in one needle space after every 6 courses, 
this extending until 300 courses have been worked. 

Example 5. A trouser leg worked on a 12 gauge frame 
requires to be narrowed one needle at once equally on 
both sides from a width of 12 inches to 9 inches, over a 
length of 8 inches of fabric, worked 12 courses per inch. 

As the narrowings have in this instanee to be divided 
equally over the two sides of the fabric, we only require to 
estimate the interval for one side, taking the needles as cover- 
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ing half the width stated, namely 11% inehes. 12 eauge 


12 times 2 needles 24 needles on 3 inches S needles 
per inch, which for 11% inehes of narrowings gives 12 
narrowings over 8 inches of fabric, and this worked 12 
eourses per inch gives 96 courses. As before, 96 divided 
by 12 gives the interval as 8 courses. The fashioning tackle 
on each side of the fabric would be brought into work 
and the edge stitches would be Jifted after every eighth 
course and placed one needle farther in, this continuing 
for the leneth of eight inches of fabrie. 


Example 6. It is required to find the interval of nar- 
rowing on a fabrie which is to be narrowed 2 needles at 
once equally on either side from a width of 16 inches to 
that of 12 inehes over a leneth of 10 inches. 24 eauge 
work with 24 courses per inch. 

‘As already mentioned, narrowing does not show the 
same defect in the fabrie as widening and as the shaping 
is in ths way much more rapidly performed, half the time 
only being required, it is frequently resorted to especially in 
the case of gentlemen’s garments of medium gauges. 24 
vauge 24 times 2 48 needles on 3 inehes 16 needles 
per inch. The total effect of the narrowing is four inches 
equally on each side, which makes two inches, the amount 
we have to consider. 16 times Z 32 needles of narrowing, 

The length is 10 inches and with 24 courses per inch 

10 times 24 240. There are 32 needles of narrowings, 

) 


but as these are to take place 2 needles at a time, this 


° 


ives half the number of times of narrowing, namely, 16 
which are to extend evenly over 240 courses. 240 divided 
by 16 gives the interval as 15. After every 15 courses, 
the machine would narrow 2 needles. 


In all these examples it has been assumed th: 


it «othe 
fabme was worked to the eauge, that is the courses pel 
inch are equal to the gauge number, which works out i 
such a way that the courses per inch are half as many 
again as the needles per inch, thus it will be noted that 
on a 16 gange the needles per ineh are 12, whilst the courses 
per ineh are 18, or one-half the number of needles added. 
It is evident. however, that the ealeulation of the fashio 
ing frequently requires to be performed for fabries whieh 
exceed the gauge and for fabries which are worked “under 
the ganee.” The scheme of fashioning found correct for 
one fabric would obviously give the wrong shape, if applied 
to a fabrie of the same gauge, but with the courses per 
inch altered. 

Example 7. Compare the interval of widenings on the 
seat of a trouser which has to be widened out on one side 
by three inches over a length of eight inches. The fabric 


is 32 gauge and in the first example is worked with 32 


courses per inch and in the next example with 39 courses 
per inch. 

Thirty-two gauge 32 times 2 == 64 needles on three 
inches 21 1-3 needles per inch. Three inches of wideu 


ings gives three times 21 1-3 64 widenings to extend 
over eight inches of fabric. In the first instance the courses 
are 32 per inch 32 times 8 256 courses. 256 divided 
by 64 gives the interval as 4. 

With 39 courses per inch we have 39 times 8 312 
courses, which divided by 64, gives the interval as 5 ap- 
proximately. In the first case the requirements of shape 
would he fulfilled by widening one needle after every 4 


courses, but when the sett is inereased to 39 courses per 


ineh, the interval is Inereased Oo Ohne widening everyv ovo 
courses, the fashioning result is the same 11 each Case 


; 


Example 8. Compare intervals of narrowing in fabri: 


worked on a 24 gauge frame which has to be narrowe 
equally on both sides, so as to reduce the width by » 
inehes, narrowine 2 needles at onee. In the first exa ple 
the fabrie is worked in exeess of the gauge with 28 courses 
and in the second ease the fabrie is worked to the gaug 
with 24 courses to the inch. 
Twenty-four gauge 24 times 2 $8 needles divided 
by » 16 needles per inch. 5 inches narrowing on bot! 
9214, inches on each side. 


sides equally gives a diminution of 215 1 


whieh is 21% times 16 40 needles but as the narrowing 


needles at once, then the actual number of individual 


Is 


narrowings is half that number, na ely, () 

Ten inehes of fabrie in the first ease gives 10 times 2S 
courses ISU, IS) divided by ?() olives the inter al as 14 

Ten i ehes ot fabrie il the secol d Cast o1' es 10 flies 
24 courses 240. 240 eourses divided by 20 gives 12 as 
the interval. 

Example v. Compare the fashionings n a fabne of 


16 rauge worked with A. 12 eourses per meh, b, 16 courses 
per ineh. (, 20 eourses per ineh. The tabrie requires 


, ithe 


he widened trom 16 inches to 94 iInehes equal V ol e] 


side, over a length of 20 inehes. 


The inerease 1n width equals four inches on either si 
and on a 16 eauge machine there are 16 times 2 2 
needles on three inehes 10 2-83 needles per inel hi 
number of widenings is, therefore. given by 10 2-3 times 
: 42 2-3. 

For A the total eourses Is 20 ti es 1? P40), a d this 
divided by 2 2-3 o1ves 5.6 as the interval 

For B the total courses are 20 times 16 0. and this 
divided by 42 2-3 —7.5 as the interval. 

In C the total courses are 20 times 20 HO, whi 
di ided by }? 2 ) o1ves 9.375 as tl e i ter’ al 

The state buildings now Inder econstructior ol tne 
erounds of the Panama Pacitie International Expositio 
represent a eost of $1,200,000. The eost represented by the 


foreign pavilions in course of construction is $1,000,000. 
These heures are exclusive of the eost of interior fittings 
and furnishings, landseape gardening, installing of exhibits. 
and maintenanee. The states most recently taking steps to 
eonstruet buildings are Alabama and Nebraska. The most 
recent nation starting a pavilion is Switzerland 

A firm of importers and commission agents in South 
Ameriea advises an Ameriean consular officer that it desires 
to communieate with American manufacturers of cotton 
piece goods, prints, hosiery, and light-weight underwear 
suitable for tropical use. It is explained that this firm 1s 
now representing American interests in other lines. The 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce will furnis! 


information on applieation. Refer to file No. 14275. 


An Ameriean consular officer transmits the names and 
addresses of merehants in his distriet who desire to receive 
eatalogs on white and green eanvas, with prices and dis 
counts. C. i. f. quotations for the port of entry should 
be given in order to facilitate placing of orders. Samples 
should be sent if possible. Correspondence should be 1 
English. Address Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
meree, referring to file No. 14414 for further information. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


TENDERING IN SCHRINERED ANILINE 


Dvers and printers who produce aniline black goods, 
but who do not schreiner their own work will note with 


interest and profit the evidence, for and against, in a 
recent English case, that of Shashoua vs. The Princess 
Manufacturing Co. (Sarkis Sukiassian). The review of 


this case by Lb. Handly in The Dyer and Calico Printer 
shows clearly the false position in which the dyer is fre- 
quently placed in regard to responsibility on such goods. 
Kxtracts from this follow: 

The case was somewhat complicated by side issues. In 


place, Mr. 


printing account on the goods; 


Shashoua was the plaintiff for the 


Mr. 


counter-claimed for £723 17s. 5d. on 


the first 
this was admitted by 
Sukiassian, but he 
the ground that the goods were tendered, and became more 
being 


unmerehanzitable, fents, on 


tender and except as 
schreinered, owing to the presence of free hydrochloric acid 
left in the cloth. This article applies only to the counter- 
claim in whieh the Princess Manufacturing Company were 
plaintiffs. 

Some time was taken up in explaining to Mr. Justice 
Sankey the meanitg of such trade terms as fent, lump, 
piece, splits and tender. Mr. Acton, senior counsel for the 
plaintiff, also explained with considerable clearness the 
difference bet ween tree hydrochloric aeid and hydrochloric 
acid, say, in combination with sodium, and informed him 
that 


former is 


whereas the latter is quite harmless to cotton, the 


very injurious, and is very liable to render it 


tender, especially in schrienered eoods. The evidence was 


then taken. 

An order given by plaintiff to defendant was for the 
printing of 250 lumps (splits) 53 inehes wide, each 156 
yards, in a pair of, floral designs, with various fitters, as 
five and six color aniline black discharge (Delhi style) to 
be finished 52 inches full, prepared ready for scheinering. 
The eloth was of a poor quality, 60 by 48 to the ineh. The 
goods were bleached, printed, and then padded aniline 
black, with the usual following processes, then a sample 
arranged, to the plaintiff. 


of finish delivered, as 


Plaintiff sent out this sample for scheinering after which 


was 


he reported to defendant that he wanted another sample to 
This 
done, and after having this sample sehreinered by Robert 
Williams and 
plaintiff reported to the defendants that the finish was 


be submitted, which he required to be thicker. was 


Sons, the well-known Gorton finishers, the 
right, it must be kept on the full side, and the goods could 
be proceeded with. 

This was done; the whole lot was thereupon finished as 
required, and delivered to defendant’s ware house in Man- 


A difference here arose regarding terms of pay- 


chester. 
ment, but an arrangement was made between the parties 
that half the goods should be delivered to plaintiff, whieh 
would be sufficient for his first shipment, the second half 
being held by the defendant as a lien for the printing 
As this question of the lien was quite a separate 
and 


aecount. 


from the technical chemieal 


point, and quite apart 
question of the goods being tender, the writer will pass 


over this question and deal with the latter issue at once. 

Counsels for defendant were Mr. Atkinson, K. C., and 
Mr. Burgis; for plaintiff Mr. Aeton and Mr. Dehn. Coun- 
sel for defendant required the production of the sample 
Williams which the 


A sechreinered piece was 


schreinered by Robert and Sons on 


eoods were passed. produced 
which Mr. Williams examined and compared with a refer- 
enee, after which he declared that it was not the piece that 
had been schreinered by his firm. Apparently this sample 
could not be brought into court. 

Mr. Atkinson for the indent to 
order was referred by the Indian client. This 
dueed, and a small pattern on this indent was compared in 


court with’ the cloth delivered by the plaintiff against th 


also asked which this 


was pro- 


order, and it was found that the Indian customer had or- 


dered a cloth 64 by 52 to the inch, which was already a 
very low cloth for the style, but plaintiff had sent to 
defendant a cloth of 60 by 48. 

Mr. Hall, of Robert Peel & Co., finishers, was called 
as a witness by plaintiff. He said that they had schrein- 
ered one piece which would not stand a full schreinering. 
The that he 


schreinered the goods except at owner’s risk. 


sum of his evidence was would not have 
This witness 
was shown a sample piece schreinered by Messrs. Robert 
Williams (one of the four procured from plaintiff by order 
of the Court), this sample was found not tendered, and 
quite as strong as could reasonably be expected from the 
low quality of the cloth. Witness gave it as his opinion 
that the degree of scheinering was rather light, and not 
sufficient for the style. 

Another witness, Mr. Pickstone, managing director of 
Pieckstone’s finishers, Radeliffe, gave evidence as to the 
sehreinering of the 17 pieces which he had done for the 
plaintiff. 
perature and pressure was quite tender, and would not pass 


The first piece schreinered with the usual tem- 
through the machine. He reduced the pressure considerably 
and the temperature to about 200 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
obtained a somewhat better result, but still the goods ten- 
dered, and he would not proceed with the bulk, or take 
any responsibility for the damage which he said was due 
to something in the cloth. Mr, Pickstone gave his evidence 
on the first day, and it must be mentioned that on the see- 
ond day a witness for defendant, Mr. Merry, manager for 
Cc. W. 
had one sehreinering calender, and had only about a year’s 
Mr. Pickstone was not 


Cassils & Co., ealico printers, said that Pickstones 


experience in schreinering, but as 
present on the second day the Judge did not allow this evi- 
dence. 

James Cowan, ealico printer’s manager, stated that lhe 
had examined the goods before and after schreinering, and 
he pronounced them to be tendered by free acid, owing to 
the goods not being sufficiently washed before finishing. 

Mr. Thompson, of Crace, Calvert and Thompson, gave 
evidence that his firm had examined a sample of the printed 
and finished eloth, and found that it contained 0.36 per 
cent. chlorine which was present as free hydrochloric acid. 
He said that in the production of the aniline black on th 
fibre, aniline was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, forming 
the hydrochloride of aniline, which was an acid salt. In 
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his opinion, the tendering was due to the hydrochloric acid 
not being sufficiently washed out of the cloth, and under 
the schreinering this tendered the cloth. He pointed out 
that the printed flowers (the resist print) was free from 
acid, owing to the presence ot zine oxide in the resist colors, 
whieh neutralized the free acid, and thus prevented tender 
ing in those parts. 

For the plaintiff, a job and fent dealer gave evidence 
that the value of goods was only 4d. per pound, as tenders. 
Ile caused some amusement by saying that the goods ev 
smelt of “chemies.” 

For the defence, it was pointed out that although two 
samples of finish were sent in to the plaintiff for his ap 
proval, and as he would be obliged to have each sample 
schreinered before he could report on the finish, in neither 
ease did plaintiff complain on his report that the cloth was 
tender, either before or after schreinering. 

Mr. Williams, managing director of Robert Williams 
and Son, Gorton, stated that they had schreinered the see 
ond sample for plaintiff, and that it was quite right for 


the quality of the cloth. He had also sehreinered four other 


pieces which had been procured from plaintiff by order of 
the Court, and these also, were quite right, and he would 
have been prepared to have schreinered all the goods without 
fear of tendering them. 

Mr. Hendley, manager of the Oriental Print Works, 
the works that had produced the prints for the defendant, 
gave evidence regarding the process through which the goods 
had passed. 

He denied that they took the alinine and dissolved it in 
hydrochloric acid, as stated by Mr. Thompson. He said 
that on account of the danger of doing this at the works 
where a slight mistake on the part of the workman might 
have eaused free hydrochloric acid to be present, they 
bought the pure aniline salt, which was guaranteed to con 
tain not more than 0.05 per cent. of hydrochloric acid, a 
negligible quantity, and as a further precaution they al 
ways used along with the salt a small proportion of aniline 
oil, so that under the conditions of production, free acid 
in these goods was an impossibility. Furthermore, in the 
last process of all, the filling on the stenter mangle, they 
always made an addition to the finish in the case of aniline 
blacks of 34 ounee per gallon of soda ash, the first objeet 
of this being to prevent the black from turning greenish 
by exposure to damp air, while if a slight trace of hydro 
chlorie acid were present, which he denied, this soda ash 
would most certainly have neutralized it. He also stated 
that if the free acid said to be present by Mr. Thompson 
had really been there, the goods would certainly have ten- 
dered during the aging or steaming process, in which case 
it would have been im] ossible to have stretched the goods 
in the finishing process from 461% inches in width to 5242 
inches, without tearing the cloth into ribbons. What ae- 
tually happened was, that they had stretched the whole 250 
lumps from 4614 inches to 521% inches, practically the 
original grey width, without a single piece being damaged, 
which in itself was sufficient proof to any practical man, 
that the cloth could not be tender. Plaintiff’s counsel, Mr. 
Acton, asked this witness if he had tested the finished 
cloth for acid. He replied in the affirmative, and said that 
he had found no acid at all; on the contrary, he had actually 
been able to show the presence of the alkalies used in the 
finish which proved the absence of acid. 

In his opinion, the 17 pieces had been tendered by ex 


cessive schreinering; the cloth had been subjected to a 
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aegree ol schreineri o whieh, ceonusidering the Very poor 
quality of the weft, and the fact that it was padded anilin« 
black, it was unreasonable to expect it to stand. Mr. 
Acton passed a fent, not sehreinered, up to this witness 
and he was asked to tear it to see if it were tender. He 
{ore it first against the warp, which was quite strong, and 
then tore it against the weft. This, nat irally, tore much 
easier than the warp Way, but still offered good resistance. 
and, as the witness pointed out, the noise of the tearing 
vas sufficient proof that it was not tender, but simply a 
very low and poo! quality of eloth. 

Evidence for the defence was also gviven by an official 
from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce Testing House. 
He had tested (1) the erey cloth for tensile breaking strain 
veft way; (2) the black print before schreinering; (3 
a sample from a piece schreinered by Messrs. Williams; 
and (4) a sample from a piece schreinered by plaintiff 

The results were as follows: 

l. Grey, average of 3 tests.. 62s Ib 
2. Printed, Finished ...... . 56% 


5S14, 


a Schreine red (Willa ns) 
}. Schreinered (Unknown) — 22 
It will be noticed that from No. 1 to No. 2 there is 


oss 1n streneth of below 10 per cent, whereas the Chamber 


} 


of Commerce allows 15 per eent reduction in strength for 
aniline black. 

Mr. Tho pson gave about 6 per cent as his idea of a 
reasonable reduction in strength. It was rather remark 


able that the No. 3 should show 2 pounds highe r than No. 
2: but it should be mentioned that whilst No. 2 was the 
average of three tests, No. 3 was for a single test. The 
Judge commented on this fact, and remarked that the re- 
sult of No. 3 test was really too good; he also commented 


on the fact that these tests were only ! 


nade the day pre 
ceeding the trial. This. however, is aeeounted for by the 
fact that the ease was arbitrated until about three days 
prior to the trial. 

Evidence was give! by the foreman who had finished 
the goods. He stated that he had stretched the goods fron 
1615 inehes to 5216 inches without any damage, which 
would have been impossible if the eloth had been tender 
or had contained tree acid. He also confirmed the state- 
nent that he had used soda ash in the finishing process. 

Another witness called for the defendant was Mr. Me rry, 
manager for C. W. Cassils & Co., calico printers. He sta 
ted that he had examined the goods before and 
schreinering. In his opinion they were not in any way 
tender, but simply a very low and poor quality of cloth, 
and the tendering of the 17 pieces was due to exeessive 
schreinering. 

I vidence was then given by two job and fent merchants, 
who had bought the second lot of the voods as tire salvage 
trom the Fire Insurance Co., following a fire whieh had 
taken place at defendant’s premises. They had paid about 
ls. 014d. per pound and one of them stated that he had 
sold again at 1s. 3d. per pound. This was for salvage 
eoods, whereas plaintiff’s job man valued the non-salvaged 
half at 4d, per pound. The judge accepted this higher 
valuation without hesitation, and in his final settling as 
sessed the value at 1s. 3d. per pound. 

For the defence, evidence was given by Mr. Taylor, 
consulting and analytical chemist, of Prestwich Park, as 
to the examination of several san ples of the cloth, both 
before and after schreinering. In no ease had he detected 


any trace of free hydrochlorie acid or any other acid; in 
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fact, in some of the patterns he had actually found slight 
traces of alkali. This witness was very closely questioned 
by plaintiff's counsel as to his qualifications, and it was 
ascertained that witness had no office or laboratory in town, 
but that he had built a laboratory in a garden behind his 
father’s house. Apparently this diseovery by counsel 
largeiy negatived this witness’s evidence as against that 
of Mr. Thompson, notwithstanding the fact that the testing 
for free acid is about the most elementary and simple test 
that can possibly be made. 

In summing-up, the Judge showed that he had got a 
very strong grasp of the case, as it was presented by the 
evidence before him. He made special comment on the 
fact that the tests made by the Chamber of Commerce offi 
cial, and by Mr. Taylor, were only made within a day or 
two of the trial, but he did not say that up to a few days 
before the trial, efforts had been made to settle the ease 
by arbitration between practical experts, with the result 
that defendant’s case was not prepared, and its appearance 
in that particular court had been opposed before him only 
four days previously. 

He also pointed out that defendants in their ease had, 
so to speak, kept their line of defence up their sleeves, 
which he said they had a perfect right to do, but it caused 
him to sean their evidence very, very carefully. Evidently 
he thought that defendants in saying that the damage was 
caused by excessive schreinering, were trying to spring 
some surprise on the plaintiffs, which they might not have 
anticipated. Not being a practical man, he did not com- 
prehend that this defence was really the only one that 
could be brought forward, and was too evident to mention, 
so that here the Judge made a strong point against the 
defense, which was really based on a misunderstanding. 
He gave clearly to understand that, although, as he 
specially mentioned, he had been very much impressed by 
the evidence of Mr. Handley and Mr. Appleton, the man 
ager and finisher who had produced the work, all the prac- 
tical and technical evidence counted as very little against 
the report of Mr. Thompson, the analyst for plaintiff. 

In fairness to the Judge, it could not be expected that, 
not being a commercial man, and especially a Manchester 
man, he should be aware of the fact that the wide gulf 
that separates Mr. Williams as an expert on schreinering 
from Mr. Pickstone far exceeds in proportion that which 
divides Mr. Thompson, analyst, from Mr. Taylor, con- 
sulting chemist; neither could it be expected that a Judge 
should be aware of the fact that the analysis of a piece 
of cloth for free acid is one of the simplest of tests, in 
the making of which no really expert knowledge or quali- 
fications are necessary. On the other hand, also, he could 
not be expected to know that to schreiner a very low 
quality eloth already dyed with aniline black requires a 
very expert practical experience if tendering is to be 
avoided. It has just recently been explained to the writer, 
by an expert on schreinering and schreinering bowls, that 
if the paper bowl of the sehreinering calender is of too 
hard a nature, and the engraved lines on the steel bowl 
are not suitably engraved, the threads of the schreinered 
eloth are half cut through, as if with a knife, with the 
result that a mechanical tendering is produced as distinet 
from a chemical tendering. 

After assessing the goods at the higher value given by 
defendant’s job man, and disallowing other claims of the 
plaintiff, the Judge gave a verdict for plaintiff with costs 


on the counter-claim. 
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DISINFECTANTS THAT DON’T. 


(DR. CHARLES FABST IN THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE) 

The law as it now stands in every state, except Mary- 
land, permits the sale of disinfectants which do not disin- 
fect. The market at present is flooded with worthless dis 
infeetants, large quantities of which are sold to an unsus- 
pecting public. At the next session of the New York 
Legislature Senator William J. Heffernan of Brooklyn, 
will introduce a bill that will compel manufacturers to 
place on disinfectants labels showing the strength of the 
mixtures as compared with earbolie acid. 

Health officials of twenty- three states have expressed 
themselves in favor of bringing disinfectants under con- 
trol and standardization. Prominent among these are 
Colonel W. C. Gorgas and Dr. H. W. Wiley. Many ex- 
perts deelare that legislation controlling disinfectants is as 
vital to the welfare of the publie as pure food laws, yet 
there is nothing to prevent the bottling and selling of eol- 
ored water as a disinfectant in New York and forty-six 
other states. 

Thousands of lives are sacrificed and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted annually in the United States 
because of the use of the preparations that have not the 
power to disinfect. Take, for example, a case of typhoid 
fever or diphtheria. The physician in charge instructs the 
family that all articles handled by the patient must be dis- 
infeeted, as they carry the disease germs to others. Some 
popular disinfectant is usually purchased, and the other 
members of the family trust their lives to the power of 
the disinfectant which they happen to buy. At least 25 
per cent of the disinfectants now sold are utterly worthless, 
and the chances are great that one of those will be obtained 
and the disease, instead of being checked, quickly spreads 
to other members of the family, which may cause the loss 
of several lives. This is due directly to the lack of laws 
standardizing and controlling disinfectants. 

The proposed bill provides that all disinfectants made 
or sold in New York State shall bear labels showing the 
earbolie acid coefficient, or the relative germicidal powers 
of such preparations as compared with pure earbolie acid. 
In determining this relative germ destroying power the 
Rideal-Walker test is to be used. The other sections of 
the measure deal with adulteration and misbranding, and 
the bill also provides heavy penalties for violation of the 
law. The Rideal-Walker test was introduced in 1903 and 
now is employed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in determining the germicidal value of disin- 
fectants. It also has been adopted as the official test 
throughout the British empire. 

For years tons of bichloride of mereury were used in 
India for disinfection in eases of plague, until it was 
proved to the satisfaction of the government that modern 
disinfectants possessed bactericidal efficiency equal to that 
of bichloride. The disadvantages of bichloride are its highly 
poisonous character and the facet that it has practically no 
germicidal value when it comes in contact with soap, serum 
or albuminous matter. 

A disinfectant having a Rideal-Walker coefficient of 
five is germicidally five times more efficient than pure car 
bolie aeid, but if the coefficient is 0.1 per cent then it is 
only one-tenth as effective as carbolie acid. The test is 
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free for the use of anyone and can be easily carried out 
by any bacteriologist. 

Some disinfectants now advertised widely and sold have 
been proven to be so weak that it would require $60 worth 
of them to do the same work that can be done with $1 worth 
of earbolie acid. Physicians themselves frequently recom- 
mend disinfectants which are worthless, as the average doc- 
tor knows very little regarding the germicidal value of 
disinfectants. He may understand what constitutes a good 
disinfectant, but only a bacteriological test will show the 
germicidal power of a given mixture. I have seen a writ- 
ten statement by a prominent physician of New York 
State recommending a popular disinfectant, the analysis 
of which shows it has a Rideal-Walker coefficient of .03. 
In other words, it is only three one-hundredths as strong 
as earbolie acid, and it would require $50 worth of it to 
do the work of $1 worth of earbolie acid. 

Many persons do not realize that antisepties, disin- 


feetants and deodorants are different. Antisepties are drugs 
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that restrain the development of germs, but do not kill 


them. Disinfectants are agents that kill germs, and deo 
dorants are substances that simply mask disagreeable 
smells, but do not eradicate the cause. Many preparations 
now sold as disinfectants are simply deodorants. There 
are three classes of disinfeetants—those that are powerful. 
but extremely poisonous; those that are non-poisonous, but 
ineffiicient, and those that are powerful, but non-poisonous. 
The last mentioned variety is most desirable. Carbolie acid 
and bichloride of mereury are being discarded rapidly be 
eause of their highly poisonous character. 

There is only one remedy. Every state should adopt 
measures similar to those proposed by New York State 
and now enforced in Maryland. 

There is no reason for permitting the abuses now prac- 
ticed to continue. A law regulating the sale of disinfect- 
ants will save many lives and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that are wasted annually by the American public 


on worthless disinfectants. 











Evuiorr A. ALLEN, assistant sales manager for the S. K. 
F. Ball Bearing Co., spent a number of days in Atlanta 
looking over the business situation in the early part of 
February. 

W. F. Kixcaw has resigned as superintendent of the 
Armstrong Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Clara Mfg. Co., of the same place. 

A. H. Hamiutron, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Lumberton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, is now assistant superin- 
tendent of the Dresden Mills. 

Jno. TitLetTt has resigned a position in the office of the 
Chadwieck-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to’ become see 
retary and treasurer of the Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C. 

D. J. GarpNner of Reidsville, N. C., has aecepted the 
position of superintendent of the Armstrong Mills, Gasto 
nia, N. C. 

J. T. KeniGut has been promoted from overseer spinning 
to superintendent of the Wadesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Josep Harrison, overseer of spinning in the No. 5 mill 
of the Fall River Iron Works Company, has resigned his 
position to accept a similar position at the mills of the 
Slater Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

ANTHONY Moore, formerly superintendent of the Globe 
Yarn Mills at Fall River, is now superintendent at the plant 
Slater Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

G. A. Brown has been promoted to overseer of spin 
ning, spooling and warping at the Wadesboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

J. S. Srroup, formerly superintendent of the Lauder- 
dale Mills, Meridian, Miss., has accepted a similar position 
at the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

EK. L. NuNNeErY has resigned his position with the Staf- 
ford Co., and is now overseer of weaving at the Postex 
Cotton Mills, Post City, Texas. 

Rk. V. Porrer has aeeepted the position of overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at the Middleburg Mills, 
Batesburg, 8. C. 

J. FRANKLIN Pace, formerly second hand of the cloth 
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room at the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., has resigned to 
accept the position of overseer of the cloth room at the 
Merchants Mills of the Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, 
Canada. Mr. Pace was presented with a traveling bag by 
his operatives, who wished for him mueh suecess in his 
new position. 

B. O. Grayson has accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss. 

W. D. Tipwett has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Clara Mill, Gastonia, N. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Harborough Mill, Bessemer City, N. C 

C. T. McEtnroy, overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., recently complete d his 
thirteenth vear in that position. 

W. L. Dunn, of Greer, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the Lauderdale Mills, Meri 
dian, Miss. 

Rt. S. Wieeter has resigned as superintendent of the 
Union Bleaching and Finishing Co., Greenville, S. C., to 
accept a position at Griffin, Ga 

G. W. ALLREDG! has become overseer of weaving at the 
Riverside Mills, of Worthville, N. C. 

Lee Suitn of the Flint Mill, Gastonia, N. C., has ae- 
cepted the position of overseer of spinning at the Clara 
Mill of the same place. 

J. S. Peaster of Eatonton, Ga., has accepted the position 
of assistant superintendent of the Maple Mills, Dillon, S. C. 

FRANK L. CRAVEN has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Vass Cotton Mills, Vass, N. C. 

R. M. Coman, formerly of Covington, Tenn., has re 
signed to accept a position in Koseinsko, Miss. 

Lice Mutu has become night superintendent at the Vi- 
vian Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

W. L. Bray has resigned as overseer of spooling at th 
Ribb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., to become overseer of winding 
at the Fort Valley (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

J. EK. Amerson of Sylaeauga, Ala., has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Fort Valley (Ga.) 
Mills. 

SIDNEY ENtor, formerly of High Point, N. C., is now 
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overseer of carding at the Lockmore Mills, Yorkville, S. C. 


o. Ei 


tion of overseer of weaving at the Beaver Dam Mills, Edge- 


Hicurower, of Trion, Ga., has accepted the posi- 
field, S. C. 

E. R. Crosspy of Augusta, Ga., has accepted the position 
as night overseer of weaving at the Jackson Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C. 

ANDREW MCCLELLAND has resigned his position as sec- 
ond hand of weaving in department number 3, Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., to accept a position at the Royal Mills 
of the B. B. & R. Knight Co., at Riverpoint, R. I. 

O. R. Dixon has been promoted to overseer of cloth room 
at the Texas Cotton Mills, McKinney, Tex. 

R. A. MorGan has aceepted a position as superintendent 
of a mill in Shanghai, China. 

Witt F. Herrick has resigned as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Hetrick Hosiery Mills at Wahalla, 8. C., to 
become superintendent of the new hosiery mill at Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

R. A. Huaues of Haw River, N. 
position of overseer of carding, spinning and winding at 
the Durham Hosiery Mills No. 7, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

C. K. Quick has been transferred from assistant super- 
intendent of the Maple Mills, Dillon, S. C.. to a 
position at the Hamer (S. C.) Mill. 

J. C. Davis has resigned as carder and spinner at the 
Brown Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C., to 
spinning at the Osage Mill, Bessemer City, N. C. 


C., has accepted the 


similar 


become overseer of 


Epw. J. McCauGuey, the well-known secretary and man- 
ager of the Home Bleach and Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. L., 
has purehased a 1915 model Cole ear. 

I’. G. Rouurs, of Rutherfordton, N. C., has accepted the 
position of night carder and spinner at the Belmont Mills, 
Shelby, N. C. 

I’, L. Drake is now overseer of carding at the Harts- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

G. L. Price of 
tion of overseer of spinning at the Brown Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C. 

J. H. CANNON has accepted the position of night over- 
Cotton Mills. 


V. B. Bogan has accepted the position of overseer of 


Gastonia, N. C., has aeeepted the posi- 


seer of weaving at the Simpsonville (S. C.) 


weaving at the Fountain Inn (S. CC.) Mfe. Co. 

E. C. Barnuarpt, Jr., has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Gibson Manufacturing Company, Concord, 
N. C. 


CLIFTON at the Necronsett Mills, Cum- 
berland, N. C., has been in Philadelphia on business. 
CHARLES B. Hart has taken up his duties as overseer 


of the cloth room at the B. B. & R. Knight Centreville Mill, 


CORLEY, agent 


Centreville, R. I., sueceeding Charles Taylor, resigned. 

I. B. GarRNeR has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of cloth room at the Ottaray Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Epwarp D. Porter, paymaster at the Clinton Milll of 
the B. B. & R. Knight Co., has been promoted to the Prov- 
idence office. He will be succeeded by Ralph A. White, 
who has been connected with the Globe Mill of the Manville 
Co. for some time. 

R. W. Smrru of Whitmire, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Dillon Mill, Dil- 
lon, S. C. 

Beaver has been promoted from second hand to 


Mills No. 1, 


JAS. 


weaving at Cannon Kannap- 


overseer ot 


olis, N. Cc. 
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V. C. Meyer has resigned as overseer of cloth room 
at the Fairmont (S. C.) Cotton Mills to aecept a similar 
position with the Wylie Mills, Chester, 8. C. 

N. A. 
Cannon Mills No. 1, Kannapolis, N. 
tendent of the Holt-Morgan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Henry S8. 
board of directors of the Bristol Manufacturing corpora- 


tion, Bristol, Conn., to succeed Walter W. Langshaw, who 


GreeG has resigned as overseer of weaving at 


C., to become superin- 


KNOWLES has been elected president of the 


resigned last November. 

J. D. Harrison has been promoted to overseer of card 
ing and spinning at the Fort Valley (Ga.) Mills. 

A. M. Cops has 
Thnft Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. ¢ 
former place as master mechanie at the Mecklenburg Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

M. A. WuiITE has 
earding at the Loeckmore Mills, Yorkville, S. 
lar position at the Neely Mfg. Co., of the same place. 

ALEXANDER R. Howarp has resigned as secretary and 


resigned as master mechanie at the 


’, and returned to his 


been transferred from overseer of 


C., to a simi- 


treasurer of the Gibson Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C., 
and will take a position with Cannon Mills with head 
quarters in New York. 

B. R. 
the Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga., to become carder and 
spinner at the Jefferson (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

C. E. 
Cotton Mills, Newberry, 8S. C., 


after an absence of three months on aecount of sickness. 


PHILLIPS has resigned as overseer of carding at 


the Oakland 


to his work 


RIKARD, overseer of eloth room at 
has returned 
Epwin Barps.Ley, JR., has severed his connection with 
a Bristol (Conn.) Mill as overseer in the cloth room, having 
accepted a like position in a mill in Danielson. 
JoHN H. VERNON, an overseer of weaving at the Weeta- 
moe Mills, Fall Mass., 


slashers, warp-tenders, spoolers and drawers-in at the plant. 


River, has taken charge of the 
Up to a recent date he was overseer of the weaving depart- 
ment at the Narragansett Mills. 

W. E. G. Rogryson, vice-president and general manager 
of the Robinson Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been elected 
manager of the Linden Mills, Davidson, N. C. 

Seymour H. Lirr.e is now superintendent of weaving 
and designing for the Tuxedo Mills of Passaie, N. J. 

Henry R. Brown was one of the principal speakers at 
a meeting held last week for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas relative to the county agent plan in Rhode Island. 
Mr. Brown is superintendent of the Hope Co. Mills at 
Phenix and Hope, R. I. 

S. C. Howe. has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Capelsie Mills, Troy, S. C. 

Joun A. FERNLEY, superintendent of the Bristol Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has resigned, and Joseph Coldwell 
has been appointed in his place. 

I’. C. Rouurns has accepted the position of overseer of 


earding and spinning at the Belmont Cotton Mills, Shelby, 


North Carolina. 


JouN WHEELER is now superintendent for the Grant 
Yarn Co., Fitehburg, Mass. Mr. Wheeler was formerly 
assistant superintendent for the Kerr Mills, of the Amer- 
iean Thread Co., Fall River. 

Ropert FazaAzKerLy has aecepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving with the Stark Mills, Manchester N. H. 

E. Bruce Crossy of the Wylie Mills, Chester, 8S. C., 
has accepted the position of night overseer of weaving at 


the Jackson Mills, Monroe, N. C. 
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T. D. Mackay became secretary and treasurer of the 
Elizabeth Mills, of Charlotte, N. C., on March Ist. 

JOHN BoucHARD, who resigned his position with the 
Slater Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., as foreman of 
the frame spinning department, to become assistant super- 
intendent of a large manufacturing plant in New England, 
was presented with a traveling bag, fountain pen and ring 
hy his employees. 

C. S$. Pirrs has resigned his position at the Barrow 
County Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga., to be come overseer of 
carding at the Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga. 

A. Frank Bruton, formerly superintendent of Hart- 
well, Ga., Mills, has accepted the position of superintendent 
and assistant to president of the Daeotah Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C, 

Catvin E. Sweet has accepted a position as overseer 
of the frame spinning department of the B. B. & R. Knight 
Centreville (R. 1.) Mill, replacing Joseph Suprenant. 

Cuas. H. Boyp, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Jewel Mill, has accepted a similar position at the 
Dunn Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

W. D. Lawson has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C., to accept a sim 
ilar position with the Kinston (N. C.) Mills. 

J. R. Pucxerr, formerly of Cochran, Ga., has accepted 
the position of overseer of carding at the Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Ep Farre.i, formerly superintendent of the Itasca 
Mfg. Co., Itasea, Texas, has accepted a similar position 
with the Hillsboro (Texas) Cotton Mills. 








Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 
particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 
indorsed. This department is open to all. Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 
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Jounx Hines, overseer of spinning at the Merrick Mills, 
Holvoke, Mass., has accepted a position as assistant super 
intendent of the Kerr Thread Mills of Fall River, Mass. 
Mr. Hines sueceeds John Wheeler, who went to the Grant 
Yarn Mill of Fitehburg, Mass. 

Kp NETHERLAND, of Macon, Ga., has ace pted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at the Cochran (Ga.) Mills. 

VeRNON McLeop has resigned as overseer of spinning 
and winding at Armon Mfg. Co., Mount Holly, N. C., to 
accept the position of earder and spinner at Mill No. 3, 
Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

GrorGE C. McGrecor, who has been overseer of spin- 
ning for the past several years at the Grant Mill, Provi 
denee, R. I., is to take up similar duties with the Postex 
Mills of Post City, Texas, very shortly. 

F. M. Lanoaston, of Social Cirele, Ga., has become ove! 
seer of the cloth room at the Fairmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co 

J. H. Freups, overseer of spinning at the Riverside 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., has also taken charge of the spi 
nine at the Toxaway Mills. 


ds We REYNOLDS has been promoted from second 


day carding to overseer ot night eardi o al the Fran! lit 


Mills, Coneord, N. C. 

C. C. STEVENSON has resigned as overseer of weaving 
at Fountain Inn, 8S. C., to accept a similar position at the 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

H. AtkKEN has been transferred from overseer of 
ing at the Beaver Dam Mills, Edgefield, to a similar positior 
at Fairfield Mill, Winnsboro, S. C. 


wea 








WASTE FROM COMBERS. 





EpITOR COTTON: 

I was asked a short time ago what settings I should 
use to get a certain percentage of waste from combers. 
To be exact, my inquirer was to get 20 per cent waste 
from 1% ineh staple. 

Now, in the first place, he, ike many others, was under 
the impression that combers are set to get a certain per- 
centage of waste, which is radically wrong, except as a 
last resort, when one cannot possibly get the requred per- 
eentage of waste by changing the feed time later or earlier, 
leaving the settings as they should be for the length staple 
of cotton used. 

The getting of the required percentage of waste or noil 
is of secondary or subordinate importance, as the average 
feeding time in most mills is from 314 to 614, whieh is 
three numbers on the index, or twelve teeth, as there are 
four teeth per number. 

As far as my purpose is concerned, by changing the 
feed time one tooth later or earlier we get one per cent 
more or less waste and as we have a twelve tooth leeway 
we have twelve per cent to regulate from, so it is plainly 
seen we are seldom pushed to the last resort referred to. 
However, in such a ease the following changes will increase 


the percentage of waste: 


Set the top comb at a greater angle and closer to the 
segment. 

Set the nipper knife at a greater angle and eloser to the 
needles. 

Set the top comb closer to the delivery roll. 

Set the nipper plate farther from the delivery roll. 

Set the feed roll farther from the delivery roll. 

Feed later and nip later. 

To decrease the amount make the changes in the op 
posite way. 

In changing the settings to change the amount of waste 
or noil taken out, the object to be looked for should be to 
take out the least amount of long fibre possible. Of the 
changes given, changing the angle of the top comb, setting 
the comb closer to the segment, setting the nipper knife at 
greater angle, and setting the nipper knife closer to the 
needles of evlinder will give the best results, as they are 
sure to inerease the percentage without decreasing the 
quality of the work. 

There are a good many overseers who believe they are 
getting a certain percentage of waste, when as a matter 
of fact they are in some eases getting as high as three 
quarters of one per cent more, as some tests of mine have 
proven. They have done this simply by minimizing the 
importance of other wastes besides noil, such as top eomb 
waste, waste accumulating on doffer bonnet. brush ends, 
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brush shaft, cylinder shaft, waste packer, brass and leather 
roll clearer, or commonly ealled brass roll clearer. This 
probably does not sound much or look much in print, but 
when we take, for instance, a mill producing 38,000 pounds 
a week, we will find it to be 285 pounds; no small item 
when we consider the number of weeks run and number of 
mills. 

Another thing about these back cleanings, most overseers 
have the comber tender or the back cleaner throw this in with 
the sweepings, which is wrong, because all, or nearly all, 
of these cleanings, are good dry short fiber taken out from 
the cotton by the needles of the half lap and brushed out 
by the brushes, but instead of dropping on the doffer, 
they fly out the side on the top or under the bottom of 
the doffer bonnet, so it can be plainly seen it was meant 
for the noil ean, and not for the sweeping can. Moreover, 
we can sell noil or good clean short stock for much more 
money than sweepings. 

The readers must not think that they can overcome all 
of this evil, nor ean I, but I will say I think I have saved 
many pounds by following this up very closely. Following 
are some of the causes for this trouble: the brushes set 
too high; the top comb too far from the leather roll; the 
doffer not set close enough; and the doffer bonnet not set 
high enough, or close enough at the cottom. Also the 


brush speed may be too high. C. L. (Rhode Island). 





DRESSING GOODS FOR RE-NAPPING. 





Epiror COTTON : 
The question has been put to me at least once, “What 


is a good dressing for canton flannels?” 1 am not sure 


that 1 ean give any new information, but possibly some 
one may profit by my experience. 

In the first place, flannels are not usually sized or 
dressed after the goods are woven, the secret being to get 
the proper sizing on the warps before weaving. 

No man nor machine ean turn out napped goods or flan- 
nels with the proper nap, and feel where the warps are 
sized too hard or the filling twisted too hard. There is 
far more in having the proper goods for napping than there 
is in napping the goods. This I believe has proven my 
most difficult task, where I have been in charge of nappers, 
i.e., to educate those beyond me that I must have the goods 
in the right shape, if my work was to be done in the right 
manner. 

3ut we cannot always control the work of others and 
very often we have to make the very best of a bad ease. 
When this is true we may have to resort to sizing our 
goods. Another case wherein we must resort to sizing, 
sometimes, is where goods are sent to the finishing plant 
after having been napped to be dyed or bleached. 

After such finishing all the warp size is usually washed 
out, and if a low grade cotton has been used the goods will 
feel heavy and harsh and lack that soft, scroopy feel, 
that should exist. In such eases, before being finally dried 
and renapped, the goods are passed through a light size 
consisting almost exelusively of softening and brightening 
agents, any one of a number of which might be used, with- 
about the same results. For softening we could use alizar- 
ine oil, saponified eastor oil, sulphonated eastor oil, Turkey 
red oil, cocoanut oil, stearic acid solution, being first saponi- 
fied with caustic soda, olive oil soap, or a number of very 
good commercial softeners, the names of which I do not 
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feel at liberty to give. As to giving lustre, there is also 
many agents that we could use. 

To be more specific, were I up against either proposition, 
to nap goods improperly sized at our own plant, to be 
turned out finished, or to finish goods already napped be- 
fore coming into my hands, I would proceed as follows: 

For goods improperly sized, I would, before napping, 
run the goods through a mangle filled with a solution about 
as follows: 

Water, 100 gallons. 

Alizarine oil, 15 pounds. 

Gum Tragasol, 8 pounds. 

Parafine wax, 8 pounds. 

Gum arabie, 3 pounds. 

I have never heard of starch being used on such goods 
and on account of damage to the napper rolls, I would 
hesitate before using any. Yet a very small amount of 
dextrine or soluble starch might be used, possibly to restore 
weight on very low grade goods napped on machines the 
rolls of which were covered with very coarse fillet, but 
I am afraid the damage done to the fillet would offset any 
good from the extra weight, and I am quite sure that as 
good a nap could not be pulled, and because of the ad- 
hesive qualities of the starch more fibres would break in 
the napping and, therefore, more waste be made; this 
excess waste would probably offset if not overbalance the 
added weight. I have never tried starch nor any of its 
equivalents and would, as I say, hesitate before doing so 
under any cireumstanees. Yet a small amount might pos- 
sibly be used. These goods thus sized I would lightly 
steam and pass over hot rolls without pressure, having been 
previously fully dried on eans or a loop dryer as they 
passed into the breaker napper. This would soften the 
goods and render napping much easier and lessen the 
damage to the machines. 

Goods that had been bleached or dyed I would treat 
with about the same solution and in about the same manner, 
for they, too, would have to be passed over the napper 
in order to draw out the nap again, as by wetting the nap 
is quite spoiled, and is never as good as if all the finishing 
were done before napping. The formula given should be 
varied in accordance with the goods until the desired result 
is obtained. Napper. (Georgia.) 





IS NINETEEN FOURTEEN COTTON WEAK- 





Epiror Corron: 

I am sending a question for diseussion to you to pub- 
lish in your Practical Diseussion Department. I have 
been connected with the earding and spinning department of 
cotton mills for about 20 years, nearly half of which time 
[ have been overseer, and I feel that these discussions 
do all of us good and opens our eyes to things which would 
never occur to us. 

| have noted that yarn made out of the 1914 crop of 
cotton has less breaking strength than the same number 
of yarn, manufactured under the same conditions, in the 
same mill from the 1913 crop eotton. I shall be very 
much interested in any replies from the correspondents 
to this department, or others, as to the cause for this dif- 
ference in the breaking strength. 

Interested Reader (Ala.) 
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THAT GAUGE FOR MOTE KNIVES. 





Eprror COorTron: 
I have been trying out the gauge which was illustrated 
on page 116 of the January issue of Corron, and I believe 


you will be interested in the results obtained. I now have 


three of the gauges made and am making a fourth one, 
so my ecard grinders will each have one. I have been 
experimenting with it now for some two or three weeks 
finding out what degree angle is the best to set to. Of 


course I use it on only one mote knife, and that is the 
one next to the feed plate, I call it the first knife. ‘Thus 
far I find that setting on a 17 degree angle I get more 
motes and dirt out of the cotton than any degree I have 
yet found, and I am so well pleased with the results ob- 
tained that I am having all of my 224 ecards gone over with 
it and am setting them to this gauge, see Figs. 1 and 2. 


The mote knife is somethink like two inches wide and 


Z°0 STEEL 





FIG./. FIG. 2. 


to set it perpendicularly, then lean it off to a 17 degree 
angle, is the best I have found so far. I don’t see how 
| have done without it so long, only just setting, lke 
most of us have always done, by guess. To be plain about 
it, of course we all have had what we thought was a gauge 
for this purpose, but nothing to compare with this one. It 
is absolutely correct. 

In making my gauges I have marked them where the 
plumb-bob line crosses the semi-circle, but of course it 
does not show on the diagram. However, all one has to 
do is to get this gauge made and get a degree scale and 
he ean then find where to mark for his plumb-bob line 
like 17 degrees because it 
is giving me good results, better than anything I have ever 
tried for cleaning the cotton of its motes, dirt and trash, 
and | when I 
the mote all be 


Heretofore, I could not say so and tell the truth. 


whatever degree he wants. I 


around to all my cards 


now know that get 


knives. will set to’ one certain 


gauge. 

I am also going over my eylinder and licker-in screens, 
while I am setting to this gauge and here are my settings, 
subject, of course to the criticism of the readers of Corron. 
to the doffer set to 4% of an ineh. 


For the sereen next 


Sereen at the botton set to full gauge numbers 5, 7, 10, 12. 
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Set the back to 10, if the sereen is good. My licker-in 


screen circles out to about 4% of an inch. On the lip bot- 
tom or second mote knife, set to 10 gauge, first knife to 
12 gauge and feed plate 12 gauge. ©n heavy steek, 60 
sliver, the motes knives are on a 12 and 15 gauge instead 
of 10 and The back plate 


over the leker-in | 


12 gauge as on lighter stock. 


set to 22 gauge. 


Just this one little sketch picked up out of CorrTon is 


worth many times over the subseription price of the paper, 


to say nothing of the other valuable reading matter I find 
in it. It is just like anything else, if we are looking and 
working for something good we will find it. We reap 
whatsoever we sow. 

I have a valuable little device that I fixed up for my 


own use some two or three years ago, but never thought of 
writing about it, thinking that probably most all earders 


had something similar to it, but I have made many inquiries 


j \ 
/ = 





and find none in use anywhere. It’s simple, only a loos 
band pulley fixed on a stud and bracket and fastened te 
the arch of the card. This pulley takes up the slack in 
It makes 


a continual grind, where otherwise, the band would be- 


the drum grinder band while grinding the flats. 


come slack and the drum grinder would naturally grind 
the most while the band is tight. This, of course, will 
tend to make uneven flats, but if kept grinding, there is 
The bands will also last longer 
with the grinder driven steadily all the while, and the 
section man is not required to keep piecing the bands. Fig. 
who haven’t 
It’s 
It’s mine to give to any one who wants it. 
J. A. S. (Georgia. ) 


then no high and low flats. 


3 is a diagram showing the outfit. Those 
one of these on the flat grinder should put one on. 


not patented. 


SOME EFFECTS OF TWIST AND DRAFT. 





Eprror Corton : 

I note an article in the January issue of Corton, by 
“Student (Ala.),” saying “I have found the contraction of 
twist to be worthy of more consideration than it receives.” 
I agree with “Student,” but I think he is in the same elass 


with a lot of the rest of us. I think, however, that this 
writer, in expressing his views on the subject, has given 
method, one that if fol- 


the frames and also 


us a eonfusing and round-about 
lowed means double work in changing 
double ealeulating for the gears. 

desire to make 30s 
5.46 H. R. double 


30’s yarn 2.78 H. R 


He says, for an illustration, “we 
varn out of 5.56 hank roving double. 


2 — 2.78 hank roving single. 
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10.79 draft. 320 draft constant 10.79 draft — 29.6 
or 30 tooth draft gear.” But, he says, when you rig a 
frame up this way and make a test you find out it will 
be 2S’s yarn instead of 30's, as was intended. The reason 
for this is the contraction in twist, and in order to produce 
30’s yarn we must use a 28 tooth draft gear. Then, he 
says, apply the rule 30 & 28 840 and 840 -- 30 — 28 
or a 28 tooth draft gear. 

Now, if this method were to be followed, you ean easily 
see the double caleulating for the draft gear and also the 
double changing of the frames. 

Let us now repeat his ealeulation a little further for 
He says, “let us now figure again to see if 
we are correct. Constant 320 
draft. 11.43 draft 2.78 H. R. 
the theoretical weight before considering the contraction 


comparison. 
28 tooth gear = 11.45 


31.78 yarn. This is 


However, by testing this yarn it will be found to 
weigh 30’s or nearly so. What is the percentage of con 
traction? Rule, 30.00’s yarn, actual weight, divided by 
31.78 yarn, the theoretical weight, and this product sub 


by twist. 


tracted from 100 equals the percentage of contraction. 
Thus, 30.00 -—— 31.78 — .94 and 100 — .94 
Proof: 31.78 « .94 29.8732 or nearly 30’s yarn.” I 
think this method might be a little confusing, not so much 
for the older and more experienced, as for the younger 


6 per cent. 


men, or the beginner. 

Let us consider this contraction from twist. 
cause the change from 30’s yarn to 28’s yarn? 840 yards make 
one hank, and yarn is numbered by the number of hanks 
Number 1 yarn would have 


How does it 


in one pound (7000 grains). 
one hank in one pound and 30’s yarn would have 30 hanks 
in one pound. Also 28’s yarn would have 28 hanks in one 
For this illustration let us take 1-7 of a hank, or 


pound. 
120 yards of 30’s yarn would 


120 yards and 1000 grains. 
30 33.33 grains, and 28’s yarn 


Here we 


weigh 1000 grains 
would weigh 1000 grains -:- 28 
have a difference of 2.38 grains. 
grains above the figured (or theoretical) weight that causes 
With a 5.56 H. R., 
using double roving, 5.56 When 
we divide the 30’s yarn by 2.78 hank roving it 10.79 
draft, which divided into 320 draft constant — 30 gear, 120 
yards would weigh, without any twist in it, 33.33 grains. 
One yard would weigh 33.33 — 120 — .2777 grains. But 
when we test 120 yards with twist in it we find it weighs 
35.71 grains, and the question then arises, how many yards 
would it take to weigh 35.71 grains without any twist. 
128.59 yards. So we find 


35.71 grains. 


It is this inerease of 2.38 


the change from 30’s to 28’s yarn. 
2 2.78 single roving. 


777 


35.71 grains —- .2777 grains 
that with a draft of 10.79 it takes 128.59 yards to weigh 
But when we test 120 yards 


~ 


35.71 grains (or 28’s yarn). 
with the twist in it, it weighs 35.71 grains, or 28’s yarn; 
therefore the contraction from twist must be the difference 
between 128.59 yards and 120 yards or 8.59 yards, and the 
pereentage of contraction is 8.59 yards 128.59 vards - 
.9668 per cent. 

I think a good way to find the draft gear without a 
double process of figuring, and also a double changing 
of the frame, would be to take a frame that was running 
on any number of yarn with any twist and get the per cent 
of contraction for one inch for one turn per inch, and use 
the pereent of contraction afterwards for a multiplier to 
get the percentage of contraction for any desired number. 
As an illustration, say we were making 16’s yarn, standard 
V 16’s yarn 4 4.75 (standard twist fae- 


warp twist. 
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tor) turns to the inch and we find we have a eontraction 
of .0487 percent, what would be the contraction for one 
turn per inch? .0487 per cent 19 = .002567 per cent 
for one turn, and this is to be used as a multiplier. Now, 
take up “student’s” figures and see what the results would 
be. 30’s yarn, 5.56 H. R. double. 5.56 H. R. double 
2— 2.78 H. R. single. V/ 30's 5.4773 & 4.75 (standard 
twist factor) 26.02 turns per inch. 26.02 turn per inch 
< .002567, percent contraction for one inch one turn — 
0668 per cent, and the contraction for 26.02 turn per inch 
or the per cent of contraction for 30’s yarn would be, 30’s 
yarn -- 2.78 H. R. = 10.79 draft. 100 per cent + .0668 
per cent = 1.0668 per cent. 10.79 draft 1.0668 per cent 
- 11.47 draft. 11.47 draft — 27.8 


28 tooth draft gear. 


Draft eonstant 320 


or a 
Now let us figure 28’s yarn. \/ 28’s = 5.2915 & 4.75 
25.54 turns. 25.54 turns *« .00257 per cent — .0656 

per cent. 100 per cent * .0656 per cent — 1.0656 per 

cent. 5.56 H. R. double —— 2 2.78 H. R. single. 28’s 

yarn -> 2.78 H. R. = 10.07 draft. 10.07 1.0656 per cent 


- 10.73 draft. 320 draft constant —- 1073 draft — 29.8 
or a 30 tooth draft gear. 

I have only used the standard warp twist for an illus- 
tration as one could use any twist, for the contraction will 
vary according to the amount of twist used. 

H. E. W. (Maryland.) 


MORE IDEAS ON EFFICIENCY. 
Eprror Corron: 

The article entitled “Ideas and Efficiency,” which ap- 
peared in the January issue of Corron, I found very good 
at the beginning, but to my mind I think the writer spoils 
the whole thing when he claims that an overseer should 
not pay a man for two or three hours when absent from 
his work. 

There are more ways than one to look at this practice. 
I agree with the writer that an overseer is blessed with an 
abundance of nerve to send a man out to his house to beat 
rugs, clean cellars, ete., however, if a man is taken sick 
and has been a good steady worker I would not stop any 
number of hours. In some cases I would not stop a few 
days, and I know from experience that I have saved money 
for my employers by doing so. 

If a mill is very close with the help, they will, in turn, 
be close with the mill. 

If a hand in going through a department should by 
chanee, see a machine which should be stopped immediately, 
if this hand is not treated right the machine is often left 
at the merey of the power running it. On the other hand, 
all of us have seen satisfied workers almost risk their lives 
to stop a machine. 

I have in mind one of the largest plants in Fall River, 
Mass., that some ten years ago was not in the best of con- 
dition. The new superintendent, the summer following 
his taking charge, allowed each overseer a vacation, with 
pay, and from that day to this it is one of the most sue- 
cessful concerns in the country. I do not elaim that the 
vacation only made such a vast difference; however, I know 
it was a big factor. At this plant every overseer would 
work night and day for this man, were they asked. 

Treasurers, superintendents, and overseers have their 
vacations, and the heads of the different plants approve it, 


and I see no reason why an overseer has not the same right 
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io give a good steady hand an hour or two or even a day 
or two. Of course, if a hand is not steady, even only an 
hour should be taken off. 

If there is a better way of destroying efficiency in a 
person or to make an operative hate a coneern any more 
than by “docking,” so to speak, for being absent only 
three hours in five years, I don’t know it. 

Let the author of the article reason it out for himself. 
For instance, let us suppose that we have a good steady 
man, one whom we know has the skill and knowledge he 
should have, one who would be hard to replace; let us as- 
sume that after ten years of faithful service he is taken 
sick for a couple of days. Again, let us assume that this 
man loses his wages while on the sick list, is it not a fact 
that this man will not try to give the satisfaction he for- 
merly did? He will have a feeling of resentfulness, and 
should you question him he might tell you that he cared 
little for a concern that would treat a man that way. On 
the other hand, if he reeeives his wages, he feels he eannot 
do enough for such a coneern, and then we have increased 
the wealth of good will and efficiency. Which practice 
is best? Which will brine the largest returns to the mill 
in the end? Wash (Mass. ) 


NO NEED FOR CUT WASTE. 


Eprror Corron : 

In the February issue of COTTON is an article by “Lew 
is,” in which he states that he was surprised to find that I 
had criticised his article on cut waste. I will say for his 
benefit that he will be eriticised by most any other writer 
that contributes to this department. 
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After reading his latest article I am still more eonvineed 


that nv previous article is correct when I say that the 


trouble is the lack of knowledge in running a room. If he 
has the right system and his help respect him they would 
not eut a bobbin behind his back any quicker than they 
would before his face. In regard to watching the doffers, | 
would like to ask “Lewis” the duty of an overseer. 
Coneerning the running of a slasher, I have seen full 
section beams put in and I also have seen them run out 
and the only waste was the ends after being tied together. 
Every beam was run bare. He claims also that there is 
If this is 
true, it is for the want of a system and practical knowledge 


waste in the slashing room and plenty of it. 


in running the room. I do not believe there is a slashet 
in the state of Michigan, but if there was a little waste made 
made in a woodechopping state there would be an excuse. 
In Massachusetts, where all the knowledge of cotton sprung 
from, conditions should not be as they are described. 

One great trouble I have found in Massachusetts is that 
there are too many rooms run on a bluff. You ask why it 
is that this girl euts bobbins. It is simply for the want 
of a system. Yarn should not come to the spooling in bad 
shape if you have the proper system. Where cut waste is 
allowed it is gross ignorance on the part of the ones in 
charge of the mill and the room. I would like to ask 
“Lewis” the per cent of waste of production and the cost 
per pound of different numbers, if he will give them. 

“Lanes” and “Wash” display their knowledge on flyer- 
lead and bobbin-lead to the best of their ability and I enjoy 
these good practical discussions. “Lanes’” article on pick- 
ing was especially enjoyable in the February issue. This 


kind of writing is I believe the most beneficial to mill men, 
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as the builders of the machine will take care of the con- 


X. Y. Z. A. (Michigan.) 


struction. 





OILING AND FIXING COMBERS. 


Epitor Corron: 

Men having charge of combing departments should see 
that all the comber-tenders oil their machines properly 
every Monday and Wednesday, and not only on Mondays, 
as the writer knows is the practice in some places. Hav- 
ing these machines oiled only once a week is very poor 
practice, that should be remedied. 

Too much oil on a comber is very bad also, as a certain 
amount will adhere to the stock. It would be a good 
practice for any person interested in this department and 
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who has charge of combers to enforce the following rules: 

Monday mornings all half laps and top combs should be 
inspected by the third hand, changing any if in bad con- 
dition. This is very important because a bad _ half-lap 
causes bad work and low production, the majority of third 
hands never examine a comber unless they are called to 
fix some part that is out of order. I have seen comber- 
tenders have wrenches of their own and many a time fix 
any part of a comber that is out of order without permis- 
sion. A comber is a machine that requires careful atten- 
tion, and the comber-tenders should not be allowed to do 
any fixing as they are receiving their pay just for running 
the machines and not for fixing, which they may not un- 
derstand and which is the duty of the man in charge of 


the combers. Tab. (Mass. ) 











New Machinery and Trade Notes. 











Remove to Cambridge, Mass. 


Tue Oumstep-Fuint Company, leather belting manu- 
facturers, having sales offices in New York City and its 
general headquarters at Lawrence, Mass., announce the 
removal of its general headquarters and factory to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The new plant is at the corner of Main 
and Portland streets, Cambridge, and is a two-story brick 
factory building, which has been completely remodeled. 
The latest machinery for belt making has been installed 
and a large part of the old equipment has been discarded, 
which will make the new plant, while not the largest, one 
of the most up-to-date of its kind in New England. 

On January Ist of this year, Frank M. Schiffmacher, 
who had previously been in charge of the manufacturing 
end of the business, purchased complete control of same 
and is now president and treasurer of the company. The 
other members of the concern, who had previously been 
in charge of the management, have retired from active 
interest in the affairs of the company. The retiring offi- 
cers and directors include: Willard I. Olmsted of North 
Reading, Mass., president; Stanley B. Flint of New York 
City, vice-president; and George S. Baker of New York 
City, secretary and treasurer. 

The Omsted-F lint Company was organized in 1910, un- 
der the laws of the state of New York, with offices located 
at 136 Liberty street, and its factory at 33-35-37 Sullivan 
Street, New York City. A year ago the concern moved 
its plant to Lawrence, Mass., where it has been operating 
under a joint manufacturing agreement with F. W. Me- 
Lanathan & Son, also leather belting manufacturers at 
Lawrence. It has been generally understood in the trade 
that the two belting manufacturers would eventually con- 
solidate, but the purehase of control by Mr. Schiffmacher 
and removal of the plant to Cambridge sets this rmmor 
at rest. 

The Olmsted-Flint Company sells very largely in a 
wholesale way, through the jobber and has business eon- 
nections seattered throughout the United States. In con- 
nection with the installation of its plant in Cambridge, the 
company will also carry complete lines of pulleys, shafting 
hangers and other transmission appliances for the exten- 
sion of its business along even broader lines than here- 


tofore. 


A New Shade Card. 





Two new blacks of the Oxy Diamine series have only 
recently been brought to the attention of dyers by the 
CASsSELLA CoLor CompaANy and are designated respectively 
as Oxy Diamine Black G Extra Cone., and G. B. Extra 
Cone. These new products are found to be equally useful 
not only for dyeing cotton but also union goods, for which 
latter purpose they are particularly recommended, as the 
eotton will show up much fuller and brigther than with 
dyes heretofore used, and which permits the advantageous 
use of a neutral dyeing wool black, thereby making a full 
and bright piece of cloth. In Supplement No. 10 these 
products are fully deseribed and the shades illustrated by 
means of sixteen dyeings, which, with the practical work- 
ing formula, constitutes a shade card that should be in the 
hands of every user of such blacks. A copy may possibly 
be obtained from any of the offices of the Cassella Color 


Company. 


THe Watsuck Crayon Co., INc., of Lawrence, Mass., 
has been reorganized and the control has passed from 
Jeremiah J. Buckley to Perey W. Berry. Mr. Berry is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is well and 
favorably known in the northern textile field. William 
Walton, who has been the practical man with the company 
for five years, has also assumed a stock interest. 


When mixed with Arabol starch, corn starch or potato 
starch, the Sizeoleum, manufactured by THe ARraBot Mra. 
Co., 100 William street, New York, makes a most satis- 
factory sizing for cotton warps, shirtings, domestic and 
print cloth warps. It is especially recommended for the 
South, as it has the advantage of resisting the influences 


of the climate. 





Matthew Ousley, southern representative of the U. S. 
RinG TRAVELER Co., Providence, R. I., has recently returned 
from a vacation spent at his former home in Providence. 
Mr. Ousley, like many other northern men, has become so 
well identified with the South and has secured so many 
good customers for his company that he is now a fixture 


in this section. 
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‘sate Roofing Claims! 
Investigate Roofin aims : 
RAVEL and slag roofs laid ean you refer to who have used say —<——— — 
along the lines of the Barrett 500 squares of your roofing on a Special Note: We advise 
. if : . -omparatively fle rf —_ incorporating in plans the 
Specification cover most of the comparatively fat — for 10 full wording of The Barrett 
first-class buildings of the country, years and bought more? Snctiiestion fa ecber to | 
} F | g vie 4 is rn sy = nN ir a | 
because the experience ot more than The wv ine stigate SU h ‘ laims: ie oy! oe apse ‘ 
“4 “ é , »Oreviate T s 
60 years has proven that - y st om _ = a | 
a , 2. a esired, oweve 1é oO 
. ; > Cf ‘ , ‘eds ‘ 1S , 
1st—They last longer than any other ne supply hundreds of name: lowing 1 enanected: 
kind for this purpose. | 
n : ses : Exaggerated statements sometime sel! Roofing — Shall be a Barrett | 
9 as vi yainting. coating f f ‘S sometimes sel! : ' 
2nd Phere - wena. MNUING roofing, because the principles of Barrett Specification Roof, laid as | 
or similar maintenance cost. Reger agence Merge ‘a —- bi directed in printed Specifi- | 
a i . : ee ae 1e purchaser. ce 2 iderstands : os a 
3rd ~Their unit eost per yeal ot ser- the long service they give, and the low cation, revised August 15 | 
vice is lower than any other. unit cost, he will have no other kind. 1911, using the materials | 
ana ‘ . ’ > ? ; specified and subject t 1e | 
Claims regarding roofing should be Copies of the Barrett Speci- specified and subject to the | 
‘ 7 ° : ; . inspection requirement. 
met with the question: “How many fication free on request. 
r , + wy y 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 3 Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City * Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
Supply Building for Pierce-Arrom Auto 
Agency, LougIsland City, N. Y. 
Irchitects: Griffin & Wynkopp, New York 
City. 
Builders: Thos. J. Steen Co., New York City. 
Roofer: Daniel Shelton, New York City. 
\ 
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A New Factory for Greenville. 


Tue GREENVILLE Loom Reep & Harness Co. is the 
ame adopted for the new company in Greenville, S. C., 
whieh is soon to open up for business. In fact a number of 
orders are already booked. This plant which is equipped 
vith the most modern machinery, much of whieh was im- 
ported from England, is the result of the formation of this 
company several months ago. J. F. Richardson, the pres- 
ident, is a Greenville man, while George W. Dunean, the 
secretary and treasurer, comes from Georgia, being well 
known in Atlanta and Macon. Albert Nuttall, formerly of 
Charlotte, will have active charge of the factory. He is 
an expert in reed-making and knows the business of manu- 
facturing the various parts thoroughly. The capacity of 


the plant will be about 1,000 reeds per week. 





Khaki, Cutch Brown and Field Gray. 

This is a new shade ecard issued by the CASSELLA COLOR 
COMPANY and shows a very good range of 41 colorings on 
cotton cloth illustrating the use of Immedial dyes for the 
production of the eurrent shades now very popular for 
sportsmen’s garments and camping equipment, as well as 
for military wear. Converters and dyers of cotton cloth, 
duek, ete., who mav be interested in this special line of 
shades should have a copy of this eard, whieh no doubt, 
may be procured from any of the offices of the Cassella 
Color Company. 





THe Curtis & Marste Macutne Company, Worcester, 
Mass., are sending out a very useful 1915 calendar to their 
eustomers and friends. This calendar is of the panel 
variety, and the top half of each sheet is devoted to the 
illustration of some machine of their manufacture and a 
list of other machines also manufactured by them. Each 
sheet contains a different machine. The bottom half of 
the sheet earriers the calendar proper, which is in heavy, 
black type, easily read. This calendar will prove a useful 
addition to cloth room and finishing room, as well as to 


the offiee. 








Which departments interest you most? 


Address 


AS AE A eT: Sl ae 


CUT OUT, FILL IN AND RETURN THIS BLANK. 
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Double Service Tires Are Reliable. 


The fact that an automobile tire can be depended upon 
to give constant service without the general troubles com- 
mon to most tires make it especially desirable. The great- 
est tire trouble comes from punctures and the most of these 
are caused by tacks, small nails, and similar objects. With 
the Double Service tires these troubles are reduced as the 
tread of these is so thick in fabrie and rubber that these 
small objects cannot penetrate through and reach the tube. 
This double tread naturally gives twice the service and 
therefore, the tires bear the guarantee of 7,000 miles against 
that of 3,500 miles on the regular constructed tires. They 
earry the same air pressure as other pneumatie tires and 


ride as easily. 


Tur Atten Mra. Co., Hartford, Conn., have recently 
issued an interesting little folder describing the Allen safety 
set screws. The special feature of the Allen serew is the 
hexagon hole or socket extending down into the serew for 
the wrench to fit in for tightening up the serew. In many 
serews, chips or burrs are left in the bottom of this socket, 
thereby allowing the wrench to go into the serew only a 
short distance. In the Allen serew the hexagon socket 
eoes clear to the bottom of the hole with absolutely no 
burrs to interfere. These screws are made in all kinds, 
shapes and sizes and in any diameter from 14 to 1% inches. 
This company also manufactures cap screws using this same 
socket drive. A copy of this booklet will be forwarded to 
any interested party on application. 


Corpiey & Hayes, 7 Leonard St., New York City, have 
recently issued two new 1915 eatalogs and price lists deserib- 
ing their “C. & H.” dispensers and coolers for all kinds 
of beverages and also their 20th Century Sanitary water 
coolers for office use. Cordley & Hayes, it will be remem- 
bered, are also manufacturers and dispensers of fire pails 
and other apparatus and supplies. A copy of these cata- 


logs may be secured on application. 


What kind of articles would you like to see in COTTON? 





Because of the time necessary to collect data, or locate some person peculiarly fitted 


in the next issue. They will, however, appear in due time. 


| 
N oti 
oti ce. to write on a subject, applicants must not expect to see subjects suggested appear 
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THERE 15S 


NO RUBBER 
IN THE COMPOSITION 
OR PRONUNCIATION OF 


RU-BER-Ol[ 


@, This great roofing has a good name and 
deserves to have it pronounced correctly. 





@, RuU-BeR-OID Roofing has weathered the storms 
of over 22 years, and the onslaughts of imitators 
for almost as long. 

@, Ru-Ber-olD has been to the South Pole with 
Captain Scott and to the North Pole or there- 
abouts with various other explorers. 

@, And to all intermediate points has RU-BER-OID 
gone—invairably doing what is claimed for it. 
@, KA-tor-01D (colored RU-BER-OID) is the same 
durable material with the added attraction of 
beautiful and permanent colors—Tile red— 
copper green. 


Send for Samples. 


The Standard Paint Company 


100 Williams St. New York 





for Mp Ceitars & Pits 
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The Fulton Cut Marker. 


In the production of figured goods the warps employed 


the different looms may, and often do, vary in certain 


particulars, although the width on the beam may be the 


same throughout the weave room. Some handy method of 
distineuishing the 


» 1o be obviated, because the variations may be so shieh 


as to preduece no visual dissimilarity. 
ached te the beams are often used, but should these get 


lost then a lahorious recount of the ends on the beam has 
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to be made, or if the warp is utilized in the loom without 
exactly determining whether correct or not a spoiled pat- 
tern may result. In order to clearly denote warps an 
ingenious device known as the Fulton eut marker has been 





Tue Futton Curt MARKER WITH ROLL CASE OPEN. 


applied to slashers by the Saco-Lowe.ut SHops, 77 Franklin 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


It will be clearly seen from the illnstrations that this 
deviee is driven through a pair of bevel gears, one of which 





ANOTHER View SHOWING Rot CASE CLOSED. 


rotates on a moving part of the slasher, the othe: being 
mourted on the horizontal main shaft of the apparatus 
The pattern number or style mark it is desired to print on 
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‘“‘The fuses that save 80% per year’’ are the logical 
fuses for you to use— 


ECONOMY Gartriaze FUSES 


are giving positive electrical protection and cutting fuse maintenance 80% in great industrial plants, central 
stations, mines, department stores, steam and electric roads, etc. 


ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES are the only renewable fuses uniformly rated—the Economy design is the 
only design so far produced that provides the desired electrical characteristics. All capacities of renewal elements 
are readily available, making large fuse stocks unnecessary. ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES never 
vent fire nor hold a sustained arc—they are absolutely safe. Now available in knife blade and ferrule types. 


Special Announcement 


Two renewal elements are now futnished (without charge) with each 
Economy fuse. Now you figure what fuse is the cheapest, not only to 
buy, but also to maintain. 


Bulletin No. 7 and Samples on Request. Write now 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company, Kinzie & Orleans Street, Chicago, II]. 


The Economic Purchasing Agent Specifies 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLES 


“Why do you do this?” asked the Treasurer. “For various 
reasons, said the Purchasing Agent, including the following: 
(a) Shambow Hand Threading Shuttles are efficient weaving tools and the 


weavers using them have better contentment with increased working 
capacity and less spoiled work. 


(b) These shuttles are designed so that they reduce warp and filling troubles 
and reduce stoppage of looms. 


(e) On aceount of the Improved Marble Spindle bobbins can be changed very 
quickly without any chipping of bobbin bases. This spindle holds the 
bobbin securely in high-speeded looms. 

(d) The cloth room Inspector has less complaints to make when we weave with 


Shambow Shuttles. 


All these things tend to increase profits. If you would have these economies in 
7 your mill, at a low shuttle expense—just get in touch with 


Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Designers of Efficiency Shuttles 
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the warp threads can be repeated at intervais as frequently 
as desired to conform to the standard length of euts. When 
the cloth is from the loom it is eut between the 
These are in duplicate, thus leaving an impression 


removed 


marks. 


on each end of the eut. The eut or length of cloth is thus 


marked for identification in such a manner that it ean be 


readily recognized when passing through sueceedinz pro- 


Either fast or fugitive colors may be employed 


for marking purposes, and the apparatus is adapted io 


cesses, 


1 


readily swing out of the 
This device is not only a convenience but a real 


way when the yarn is placed in 
the comb. 
necessity and it is so recognized in many large mills where 
being used. It saves many annoying mistakes and 


Complete detailed information will be gladly furn- 


it is 

losses. 
ished on application to the main offiee of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops at the address already given, or by Rogers W. Davis, 
Char 


the southern agent for the company with offices at 


lotte, N. C. 


A New Flat Seaming Machine for Knit Goods. 


Several years ago the UNION SpectaAL MACHINE Com- 
PANY, 300 West Kinzie street, Chicago, Ill., developed a 
sewing machine to make a flat seam. This machine, at 
that time, was of a construction quite different from any 
shown for the seaming of underwear. It 


thing before 


consisted of a machine having a eylindrical work plate, 
the seaming of the two pieces of fabrie together being 
accomplished in one operation, and the work being fed off 
from the end of the eylinder, in contra-distinetion to the 
two operations of seaming, which had been practised for 
quite a number of years, in which the work was first seamed 
together and then the first operation seam covered and 
the work stripped from the cylinder machine, which ae- 
complished the second, or seam covering operation. 


It seemed, however, to the manufacturers where this 


machine was displayed that the inventor of the novel ma- 
as they did not 


chine Was, times, 


think the trade was ready for a garment seamed in this 


perhaps, ahead of the 


way, because the threads used in the seaming operation 


were visible upon both sides of the fabric. As time has 
passed, this objection has proven a futile one and several 
made garments having the threads 


manufacturers have 


forming the seam appear on the outside of the garment, 


without objection in the trade. 
The Union Special Machine Company is now introdue- 
ing a machine to make the seam which they call the “Tan- 


dem Interlock” seam. This machine, namely, the Tandem 


Interlock, is of the same uncommon construction as was 


shown in the earlier models, and ineludes the feature of 
joining the two edges of the fabrie together in one opera- 
tion and feeding it from the cylinder work plate of the 
machine, thus making a perfectly flat seam with the edges 
meeting line, 


securely joined and doubly covered at the 


whereby the so-called “whiskers” or eut loops of fabric 


eannot protrude through the meeting line of the seam, 
which would, of course, be a very valid objection. 
The framework of this machine is so arranged that the 
operator ean accomplish her work with the least amount of 
fatigue, as she sits in a natural position, facing the machine. 
This machine is made with the same attention to high speed 
and durability that characterizes all other Union Special 
machines. The details of operation have been very care- 
fully worked out for the expeditious handling of the gar- 
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The stiteh forming mechanism, while novel, is of 
that 


ordinary mechanie. 


mets. 
a construction van readily be taken eare of by the 
It does not require the services of an 
machine or the use of specially 


expert to readjust the 


prepared thread. These machines can be used like all other 
Union Special machines with such thread as the manu 


facturer usually employs in his faetory. 


With the Tandem Interlock seam it is unneeessary to 
ove rlap the shoulder Seam, Nn akine two thicknesses at that 
point. This seam is strong enough to make a _ perfect 
shoulder seam with only a single thickness of fabrie and 


with no lability of the seam rupturing. Manufacturers 


desiring to improve the quality of their products will do 
well to investigate this new Union Special machine. Sev 
eral of the knitting mills have already placed orders with 


the Union Special Machine Company for these machines 
after having made a very careful examination of the ma- 


chine and the seam made by it. An inquiry at the address 


viven will bring full and complete information. 














Firat SeaAM TANDEM INTERLOCK 


MACHINE. 


THe UNION SPECIAL 


Northrop Loom Data. 


The January, 1915, issue of Cotton Chats, published by 
the Drarer Company at Hopedale, Mass., contains some 
very interesting figures compiled in reference to the North- 
rop looms in the United States, ineluding orders to Jan. 
Ist, 1915. These figures total the astounding number of 
269,680 looms. The 1914 Northrop loom shipments totaled 
18,905, while the number of Northrop looms on order on 
While the figures per mill dif- 


e 


Jan. Ist, 1915, was 7,337. 
fer in a number of cases from those of 1914 on account of 
the replacement of looms and the destruction of looms by 
fire, still the balanee remains decidedly in favor of the 
southern states. While Cotton Chats makes no distinetion 
in the matter, putting the quantity of looms used under 
an alphabetical heading, a separation of these figures show 
as follows: 

Southern states, 146,558. 

Other states, 123,342. 
A copy of this interesting number of Cotton Chats may no 


doubt be secured on application to the Draper Co. 
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Flour Products Grain Storage 


Cc 


Corn Starch Factories 
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Power House Laboratories Wheat Star Fact 


These Factories Guarantee the Quality of Their Output. 


STARCHES AND FINISHING GUMS 


CORN—TAPIOCA—POTATO-—-WHEAT 


THE HURON MILLING CO. 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH CO. 
New England Agents 
Textile Sizing Starches. 


CHICAGO 


Experienced technical skill is at your service. 


Harbor Beach, Mich. 


WALTER A. NIVLING 
Manager Hrron Milling Co., 
Mill Starch Dept., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Let us co-operate to meet your trade requirements. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





Double Service Sai 
Automobile Tires 








Guaranteed 7000 Miles Service { '8 DOUBLE 
Absolutely Punctureproof. | THICKNESS 
Double Service Tires are double the OF - TREAD 
thickness of the best standard make \ AND RUBBER 
tives. ABSOLUTELY 
This 100% greater wearing surface \%& PUNCTUREPROOE, 





naturally gives that much more mileage 
and service. The average of 12 plies 
of tough fabric and one inch surface 
tread rubber makes these tires abso- 
lutely punctureproof. 


Cross Section of Double 
Service Tire. 


These tires excel all others for use in the country over rou h 
and rugged roads as well as on hard pavements. They are as eas) 
riding and resilient as any other pneumatic tire—the air space and 


pressure being the same. 
They are the most economical and ‘‘care free’’ tires made and 
are used where tires must be depended on and tire troubles cannot 
be tolerated. Many Double Service style tires are in use in the 
United States government and European War service. 
Our output is limited to a certain amount, but for a short time 





we offer the following reduced special prices as an Introductory 
Offer. Extra Extra 
Heavy Heavy 

Tires Tubes Tires Tubes 

28 x 3”.. $ 7.25 $2.20 35 x 4” 16.80... 4.60 
30 x 3”. 8.60 2.30 mas <n a 
30 x 3%” 10.85..... 3.10 a BO. 2000 ko Sere 4.65 
81 x 3%” 11.40 315 387 x 4” Steeecces STO 
32 x 3%” 12.75 3.20 85 x 4%” 21.20 5.60 
34 x 3%” 13.25. 3.40 36 x 4%” 22.50. 5.75 
a 3 ee xe 14.25 4.00 37 x 4%” 23.60... 6.20 
Se BO cates 14.90 4.10 35 x 5”. 24.40. 6.35 
oe SE Gr acazce 15.75 4.20 36 x 5” 25.10. 6.55 
BO S- BP ccias RE.30.......». 428 87 x 5”. .. 26.80 ¢. 600 
All other sizes not included in above list also furnished. Non 


skids at 10° additional. 


FORD SPECIAL TIRES.—We also have a Ford Special Tire f-r 


Ford cars. 


lower because of the great demand for these sizes. 
These bear the same 7,000 mile guarantee. Two 


30x 3%’, $8.70. 


It is made the same as above tires but the price ‘s 


30x 3”, $7.25. 


or more must be secured at one time to secure these special prices 


Terms: Payment with order at above special prices, a 10% 
count allowed on orders for two or more tires. 


must be certified. 


Try these tires and be convinced of their very 


Not sold through dealers. 


uble Service Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


dis 


All personal checks 


high qualities 


CHINA CLAYS 
AND TALCS 


Adapted for 
Loading and Finishing 
DUNN & KRUSE 


MAIN OFFICE, 180 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 





Diamond 
FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected tohard 
Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 


Write for Bulletin 13. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 





usage. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 





7 COTTON 


A Serious Hazard. 


It costs money to keep the shingled roofs of your mill 
village in repair. These shingled roofs are also a continual 
fire. They constitute, in faet, a 


A single fire with a strong wind 


souree of danger from 


most serious fire hazard. 
trom just the right pot, and your entire force of opera 
tives are homeless and looking to you for assistanee. This 
ereat loss. In the 


assistance cannot be rendered without 


meantime vour business is disorganized, which means more 





losses ot this 


cle lay Ss and 


Whi Oot bse 


a 
rooung 


loss. agaist 


character by re your mill village with a fireproof 
roofing? The aecompanying illustration shows the appear 
ance ol the Dowman-Dozier metal shingles, whieh are fire, 
water and weather proof. In another part of this issue is 
printed a coupon, which if properly filled out and returned 
will bring you one of these metal shingles and all partien 


lars entirely free. 


Fifty-Eight Years of Business Experience. 


THe Masvury-Younea Company, 198 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass., importers, manufacturers and wholesale dealers of 
was established 58 


and disinfectants, 


This company has recently issued some 


oils, greases, sizes 
vears ago, in 1857. 
new descriptive folders in which they emphasize their long 
experience in this line of business and request their friends 
and patrons to make use of it. Among the different pro 
ducts manufactured by this company might be mentioned 
“Removoil,” which is a spot remover for taking oil spots 
and similar stains from the cloth. This has been used by 
This company also 


many mills for more than 20 years. 
and 


manufactures “Loom Lubrik,”’ “Myeo-Loom Grease,” 
“Myco Non-Fluid Oil” for twisters, cards, comber boxes 
and any part of a loom where they may be applicable. In 
the disinfeetant field, their product is known as “Myeo- 
These produets are thoroughly well estab- 
An inquiry for 


Disinfeeto.” 
lished, particularly in certain § sections. 
further information in regard to any of the “Myeo” pro- 


duets will no doubt receive prompt and immediate attention. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 











ENGINEERING Direcrory ror 1915. Part 1, 893 pages. 
Part 2, 468 pages. Price, Part 1, $5.00. Parts 1 and 2, 
In either instance the price named -ineludes a year’s 
Published by the Crawford 


$6.00, 
subseription to “Mill Supplies”. 
Publishing Co., Chieago. 

Part I. 


majority of jobbers and manufacturers of mili, mine, steam, 


This directory needs no introduction to the 


plumbing and other engineering supplies to whom it is 
familiarly known as the “Red Book.” This directory has 
been issued annually for 22 years and until 1915 it has 
always consisted of Part 1 only. In the present issue Part 
1 contains a list of jobbers and dealers of mill, steam, 
mine, heating and lighting supplies, tools, machinery, ete. 
in the United States classified by states, and cities; another 
list of jobbers and dealers indicate the territory covered, 
other detailed 


the names of the officers, buyers, ete., and 


information; also a third list classified by provinces and 
cities specifying the kind of goods handled. An alphabetical 
list of manufacturers of mill, steam, mine, plumbing, heat- 
ing, lighting and allied lines of supplies, tools and machinery 
in the United States is also given with street addresses 
and braneh offices, and usually specifying the kinds of 
goods produeed. A list of manufacturers’ agents is also 
In addition to this there are 25 


mantu- 


contained in this volume. 


other lists intended to be of partieular value to 


facturers of supplies, tools and machinery along the lines 
indieated by the earlier lists. 

Part 2. From the cotton manufacturer’s standpoint, 
Part 2 of this engineering directory is of greater interest 
than Part 1, which is principally for the specialty manu- 
facturer. Part 1 could be well classified as a seller’s guide 
while Part 2 is a buyer’s guide and contains a classified 
list of the manufacturers of mill, steam, mine, contractors, 
plumbing, heating and lighting supplies, tools, machinery, 
and other industrial and engineering supplies in the United 
States. The names of manufacturers are classified approx- 
mately under 4,000 headings, naming the kinds of goods 
they produce. Names of brands, names of goods and spe- 
cialties are also given in alphabetical order. This bnver’s 
guide seetion also earries an alphabetieal mailing list of 
these manufacturers with street addresses and a condensed 
list of the prineipal produets. 

The value of this buyer's guide will be clearly under-tood 
by all manufacturers, as nearly every day in manufactur- 
ing eoneerns inquiries are made for goods bearing trade 
or brand names, or special goods not regularly handled or 
used, and the necessity of locating manufacturers of such 
goods promptly and with a minimum of effort and waste of 
The engineering directory meets this 


time is imperative. 
opening announcement in 


need. Also as indieated in the 
connection with these directories and ineluded in the price 
of either Part 1 or Parts 1 and 2, is a year’s subseription 
to “Mill Supplies.” whieh is a monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of the jobbers and manufacturers of mill, 


steam, mine and machinery supplies. 
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Established 


Spinning Tape S08 
Specialists 
Makers of tape for all kinds of 
tape drives and all makes of 


machinery. Makers of listings, 
leaders and all kinds of mill tapes 


Write U's 
BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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%G Better than 
ever from 
' YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912’’ 
Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines 
and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more 
and . ow profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU 

Mail a card for complete information and prices. 

When in need of special machinery, write me. 

J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N U.S A. Dept. ““C” 


WANTED 


MASURY-YOUNG CO., 








MILL in the 
SOUTH to use Removoil, Loom 
Lubrik, Myco Non Fluid Oil and 
Loom Grease, Disinfectants, Myco 
Grease Size. 


EVERY 


Est. 1857 Boston, Mass. 





DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CoO., Inc. 


Expert Overhaulers and Repairers 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





COTTON i 








JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 








LOCKPORT Write for Booklet 





L 
ast a Lifetimne=— 
ae METAL SHINGLES cost no more 1 good 
C wi shingles, yet they las t a lifetime, are rain ar - storm 
proof, w ind-t ight, fire-resisting, and add greatly to t 
appearance of any structure 
They have been in successful use for almost thirty years 
and many roofs put on twenty and twenty-five years ago are 
as good as new to oe 
Our Vv aleiaiho book on rooting sent free upon request 
for it today. 
















Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 








DO YOU WASH WITH 
SOAP AND ALKALI? 


THERE’S A CHEAPER 
AND BETTER WAY. 


ALUMINA SOAPALITE 


The Mineral Soap. 
HARMLESS—THOROUGH—EFFICIENT 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Go. 


NEW YORK 





‘ COTTON 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 
the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 





ILLINOIS. 

Cnicaco.—Contract has been awarded by the Burkland 

IXnitting Works, manufacturers of infants’ and children’s 

shirts, for the construction of a four-story and basement 

00 x 109 foot building at 2341 Wabansia avenue. The 

Wieboldt Construetion Co. of Chieago has seeured contract. 
MICHIGAN. 

Derroir.—The otlice in this city of the Bradley Knitting 
Co., of Delavan, Wis., has been moved to 8 Rowland Bldg. 
Harry T: Miller, their Michigan representative is in charge. 

GRAND Raprps.—Owing to the inereased business during 
1914, the Sanitary Knitting Co. find it necessary to expand, 
and will make a new addition to the present plant. 

New JERSEY. 

CamMpEN.—Efforts are being made by Charles Koerner 
to.induee a Philadelphia hosiery manufacturer in establish- 
ing a plant at Camden on a site at 33d street and River 


avenue, The proposed new industry would employ about 
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facture hosiery, gloves and kindred branches. Samuel |) 
Johnson, 842 Madison street; Isaae Finkelstein, 1265 47th 
street, Brooklyn; Isaac Epstein, 216 East Fifteenth street, 
New York, are the incorporators. 

CANANDAIGUA—The Roper Knitting Co. has been in- 
corporated for $15,000 by George Roper, Arthur C. Clark 
and Arthur A. Adams. The concern is to establish a plant 
at Canandaigua. 

EppyvitLe.—The Merritt Hosiery Co. have incorporated 
at Albany; capital $50,000, manufacture socks, stockings, 
ete. Joseph Rubin, New Rochelle; Simon Lefowitz, Charles 
M. Fornert, 784 Kelley street, New York, are tle incor 
porators. 

OHIO. 
CLEVELAND.—The Friedman-Devay Knitting Co. is a 


new concern incorporated for $10,000 several months ago. 


for the manufacture of faney knit goods and sweater coats, 
and it has established temporary quarters at 3511 St. Clair 
avenue. Plans for future location, equipment, ete., have 
iot vet been definitely decided upon. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLENTOWN.—The Werle Underwear Co. will open man- 
ufactory on the second and third floors of 722 Linde: 
street. The company will manufacture children’s cotto 
knit waists and union suits, 

BorvertowN.—Representatives of the hosiery firm ot 
John Blood & Co., Philadelphia, have interested local in- 


vestors in a new hosiery mill to be erected here by them. 


50 operatives. 


Atbpany.—The 


New YorK. 


Hosiery & Glove Co., Ine., New employment to several hundred hands will begin in about 


Daniel C. Brumbach and Fred S. Koons are among those 
interested. Work on the erection of a plant that will giv 


York, have reeently ineorporated for $50,000. To manu- two weeks. 














Our Hosiery Machines 


automatically set up and drop off each stocking and make the anti- 
ravelling course, and, in addition to the cost of transferring the cuffs 
of half hose and the sewing of the welts of women’s hose, these 
machines effect very pronounced savings, for instance—in the case 
of half hose, the ordinary ribbed machine is eliminated entirely, and, 
of course, the first cost of this machine, its maintenance and floor 
space, together with the knitting waste, the cost of cutting the ribbed 
top and the ravelling waste, which in the ordinary practice is un- 
escapable, are entirely saved. 

Transfer menders are altogether eliminated and the expense and 
annoyance of training expert help is avoided. 


In respect of the women’s hose there is no expense for severing 
the stockings, no sewing machine operation and consequently no 
waste on account thereof and a marked decrease in loopers ravelling 
waste, due to the fact that the stockings are pressed off to a course 
and not left with a crooked unevenly cut edge. 


Established 1865. 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


88 Pearl Street 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK UTICA 
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